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SAND—CLAY ROADS. 





A Simple and Economical Method of Building Roads 
in Vast Areas of Our Southern Sand Belt—An 
Authoritative Discussion by an Official of the 
Bureau of Public Road Inquiries. 


Messrs. Editors: Almost every community 
is favored with an abundance of stone, gravel, 
sand or clay, and by the proper management a 
desirable road can be constructed with either 
one of these. As there is a wide difference in 
the character of the materials great care should 
always be exercised in selecting only the best— 
such as contains sufficient toughness and ce- 


‘menting qualities as will form a surface suffi- 


ciently hard and durable to endure the volume 
or trafic, ahd at the same time make the road 
less impervious to water, which is its worst 
enemy. 

Ip successful road building too much attention 


‘cannot be given to the proper drainage, surfacing 


and rolling; and in doing this work: the use of 
the latest improved machinery is very necessary 
in the construction any kind of a_road if the 
best results are to be obtained. Any thing that 
is worth doing is worth doing well, is an adage 
that might aptly be applied in connection with 
this question. This rule is not always adopted, 
however, but it is far better to build permanent 
highways so that they will need little or no re- 
pairs for a long time to come. In some localities 
conditions are such that a good stone road may 
be built at a cost ranging from $2,000 to $3,000 
per mile, but in others $5,000 or $10,000 are ex- 
pended; while good sand-clay roads can be built 
from $200 to $500 per mile. 

There are many phases of the question of road 
improvement of which much might be said, but 
at present the writer wishes to direct attention 
more particularly to the improvement of the com- 
mon roads by the sand-claw method, which is 
quite inexpensive. When sand abounds in such 
quantity as to render travel on the roads difficult. 
an application of clay may be made to good 
advantage, and where clay is equally objectionable 
sand may be similarly applied and with equally as 
beneficial results. 

The value of good roads and the methods in 
which the good road movement is sometimes given 
an impetus is shown in various ways, therefore it 
might be said in this connection that the sand- 
clay method originated in the following very sim. 
ple manner: A few years ago a South Carolina 
farmer had oceasion to dig a pit near the highway, 
ind wishing to get rid of the clay he spread it ou 
a piece of sandy road. In doing this he “builded 
letter than he knew,” as that was the beginning 
of the improvement of the roads in his county. 

The accompanying illustration demonstrates 
what can be accomplished where sand and ow are 
the only available materials. The section ofs#ead 
shown was improved by spreading clay upon a 
sind foundation, and was constructed under the 
supervision of the Office of Public Dead Inquiries, 
Washington, D. C. The work was directly in 
charge of Mr. W. L. Spoon, a special road expert 
of the office, who has given valuable assistance 
‘long this line in many of the Southeastern 
States, including the Carolinas, Florida, Louisi- 
aua and Mississippi. 

Perhaps more has been accomplished in the 
rcal permanent improvement of the country roads 
with this simple admixture of sand and clay in 
South Carolina than in any other State. After 
constructing two and one-half miles of ordinary 
macadam road, at a cost of from $2,000 to $3,000 
per mile, it was decided to try the simpler and 
cheaper plan of spreading sand over the clay 
roads and clay over the deep sandy roads. It was 








A SAND-CLAY ROAD IN RICHLAND COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 





not easy to determine the amount of sand needed ! struction. 


I find after thorough experimenting 


in the one case, or of clay in the other, to produce , that sand on clay does not give us as good results 


the best final result. Consequently, it has been 
necessary to study the resulting road surfaces for 
several months, in some cases adding more sand 


where the surface showed a tendency to give way | 


under the traffic in wet weather, or in other eases 
adding more clay where the tendeney was for the 


4 


as clay on sand, on account of the drainage being 
insufficient under the road-bed and the clay not 
being as porous as the sand. 

“As to the durability of the roads treated in this 


“manner, I will state that those which were built 


surface to break up during the dry season. First, ' 


the roads were cut to a grade of from 2 to 3 per 
cent, then the surface was given the proper sec- 
tion for shedding water, this surface slope being 


kept sufficiently gentle to permit the water to run : 
off slowly and not to-earry the sand with it. The 


sand or clay was then hauled in wagons usually ; 


short distances and spread over the surface a 
thickness of from two to six inches. The mixing 
of the sand and clay was done by the ordinary 
travel and the surface was finally packed by the 
wide-tire wagons and a horse roller. Many of 
these roads which are twenty-five to thirty feet 
wide, cost for grading and surfacing about $3,000, 
while others under more favorable conditions cost 
about $2,000, and in a few places where little grad- 
ing was necessary, material was near at hand, and 
convict labor was used, this work was done at a 
cost not exceeding $150 per mile. 

Richland County, in which Columbia, S. C., 
State Capitol, is located, takes the lead in this 
method of improving the public highways. The 
following valuable information is taken from a 
letter which the writer has received from Road 
Supervisor, Mr. S. H. Owens. who is an authority 
on the construction of sand-clay roads. He says: 


“The necessary quantity of sand on clay, or clay 
on sand, has to be determined by experimenting. 
When the road has been properly graded, and the 
road-bed is of sand foundation, the clay is spread 
evenly over the surface to a depth of from four to 
six inches, the depth depending on the per cent of 
sand in the clay. If the road-bed is of clay foun- 
dation, the sand is spread on a little thicker, say 
from six to eight inches. The clay or sand is 
simply spread on, not mixed, as the mixing is 
done by the travel over the road, which is not 
interfered with while the road is in course of con- 





five years ago aré in as good condition now as 
when constructed, and in some instances better. 
Of course the roads have to be run over occasion- 
ally and repaired, which is quickly and easily done. 
Sometimes when there is much: travel over the 
roads small holes will wear in them, due to ua 
lack of clay or sand being not at that particular 
point. I find this to be the case near Columbia 
where travel is necessarily greater than in the re- 
mote sections of the county. There are some 
roads in the county, constructed five years ago, 
that have had no repairs and are now in first- 
class condition. 

“We have about four hundred miles of public 
roads built on the sand-clay method out of a total 
of about six hundred and fifty miles in the county. 
These roads are giving perfect satisfaction, and 
have stood the tests of hard rains and constant 
travel. The cost of constructing roads by this 
method depends on the amount of grading to be 
done and the distance the sand or clay has to be 
hauled. The cost of repairs is very slight. 

“In constructing roads by this method care 
must be taken not to get the cross-section grade 
too heavy, as this will have a tendency to cause 
the sand or clay to wash from the surface of the 
road.” 

There are very many sections in this country, 
particularly in the South, where sand and clay 
are the only available materials suitable for road- 
building, and in sections where such conditions 
prevail the people Would do well to follow the 
most excellent example of Richland County, S. C. 

W. F. TOMLINSON, 
— of Public Road Inquiries, Washington, 
° . / 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS FOR FARMERS. 





II.—RENTING LAND. 





A Further Consideration of the Rights of Landlord 
and Tenant. 


No 20f a Series of Articks on *' Law for Farmers,” 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Continuing the consideration of the rights of 
landlord and tenant, begun in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, we next take up— 


The Tenant's Responsibility for Damages. 


In cases where the lease contains no agree- 
ment concerning repairs or re-building, in casc 
of fire or other form of destruction or injury, 
neither the landlord nor tenant can be’ required 
to repair or re-build. And no tenant can be held 
liable for damage occurring on the leased prem- 
ises accidentally, and notwithstanding seaonable 
diligence on his part, unless he so contracts. 
And even if the agreement is that either party to 
the lease shall repair a house, the contracting 
party shall not be bound to repair or re-build in 
case the house should be destroyed or damaged 
to more than one-third its value, by accidental 
fire, not occurring from the want of ordinary dili- 
gence on his part. 

Time for Dividing Crop Should be Agreed On. 


Rents due to the landlord are payable on the 
leased premises unless otherwise agreed. If no 
time is fixed for a division of the crop by the 
terms of agreément, the landlord is not bound to 
wait until the end of the year, or until the whole 
crop,is gathered, to compel a division. Our Su- 
preme Court has said that the best—the proper 
-—way to divide the crops between the landlord 
and tenant is to do so seasonably as the crops 
are gathered. If the tenant should unreasonably 
object to a division and refuse to give possession 
of the crops to the landlord, the latter could by 
the ancillary process of claim and delivery seize 
them and force-a division. Of course, a time 
may be agreed upon at which time the crops 
shall be divided. 


Crops Left in the Field. 


Crops left in the field after the termination of 
the lease belong to the landlord. However, where 
‘any lease for years (and a lease for one year is 
in law a lease for years) of land for farming 
purposes, on which a rent is reserved, shall end 
during a current year of the tenancy, by the hap- 
pening of an uncertain event which determines 
the estate of the landlord or lessor (as for in- 
stance, where one who has an estate for life 
in lands, rents the same to another for one or 
more years and dies before the year is out), the 
tenant shall continue the occupation of the prem- 
ises to the end of the current year and shall pay 
to the succeeding owner of the land the. rents 
that may be due to him; and the tenant shall also 
be entitled to a reasonable compensation for the 
tillage and esed of any crop not gathered at the 
expiration of the. year from the person succeed- 
ing to the possession. 


When the Tenant Erects Buildings. 


Buildings and erections of all kinds put upon 
leased premises by a tenant, purely for the pur- 
poses of a trade or for manufacturing, belong 
to the tenant and he may remove them at any 
time before or after the tenancy has expired. 
However, if the tenant waits until the lease has 
expired before he removes such fixtures he will 
be guilty of a trespass in entering the land for 
that purpose and in that respect only. The prop- 
erty would still be his. A tenant of leased lands 
who should put up buildings or other erections 
for the mixed purposes of trade and agriculture 
would also have the right to remove them, for 
they would belong to him. But the general rule 
is, that. all buildings and erections put upon the 
lands by a tenant for the better enjoyment of the 
property become a part of the land and belong 
to the landlord or lessor and cannot be removed 
A tenant is the owner of the manure his stock may 
produce on the premises and he can take it off 
with him if he does so before the tenancy has 
expired. He cannot remove it after his term 
is out. 


Law in Case of Disagreement Between Landlord and 
Tenant. 


The law of landlord and tenant (ch. 47 of the 
Revised Statutes) provides the methods of set- 
tlment where there is disagreement between those 
parties, and they are had originally in courts 
of justices of the peace. And it is made a mis- 
demeanor under the chapter, Craimes, for a land- 








lord unlawfully, wilfully, knowingly and without 
process of law, and unjustly, to seize the tenant’s 
crop when there is nothing due to him; for a 
tenant, lessee or cropper, or the assigns of either, 
or any other person, to remove a crop or any 
part thereof from the land without the consent 
of the landlord or his assigns, and without giving 
him or his agent five days’ notice of such in- 
tended removal, and before satisfying all the 
liens held by the lessor or his assigns on the 
crops; for the tenant wilfully, unlawfully and 
with intent to defraud the landlord, give up the 
premises of the rented land to any person other 
than his landlord; for a tenant, after or before 
the expiration of his term, to wilfully and unlaw- 
fully destroy, damage or injure any tenement 
house or outhouse on the premises in any man- 
ner, or with like spirit and intent pull down, 
destroy, injure or remove any fence, wall or en- 
closure upon the premises, or unlawfully cut 
down or destroy any timber, fruit, shade or orna- 


mental tree belonging to said landlord. 
W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





DO FERTILIZERS PAY? 





A Harnett Farmer Makes a Test Such as Every 
Farmer Ought to Make for Himself. 


Messrs. Editors: I have made a little guano 
experiment this year which proved as follows: 

One acre without guano made 741 pounds seed, 
or 240 pounds lint cotton. 

One acre with 400 pounds guano made 926 
pounds seed or 308 pounds lint cotton—205 
pounds seed (sixty-eight ‘pounds lint) cotton 
more than the acre without guano. 

One acre with 800 pounds guano made 1.030 
pounds seed or 343 pounds lint cotton—300 
pounds seed (103 pounds lint) cotton more than 
the acre without guano. 

The cost of guano and applying was as fol- 
Ows: 


Hauling guano eight miles, 121/c. per sack. .$0.25 








Spreading guano, two sacks @ 10c......... .20 
Picking 308 pounds @ 40c. per ewt. ........ 1.28 
Guano @ $2.25 per @ sack................. 4.50 

ON iar a a i a a es 6.18 

So we see 400 pounds guano made— 

Sixty-eight pounds lint @ 10c. ............$6.89 
Four bushels seed @ 20¢. ...............6.. .80 

be Ss oe eaewemeun 7.60 





So we see 400 pounds guano per acre paid $1.42 
clear. 

At same rate one ton guano should pay $7.10 
per ton, but att he rate of 800 pounds per acre 
said $1.60 per 800 pounds or $4 per ton. 

It seems to me 300 pounds guano per acre will 
pay best. 

We farmers do too much like the boy in the old 
story who was going to mill and had the corn in 
one end of sack and rocks in the other, and 
some one met him and asked why he did not divide 
the corn and not cary rocks. And he said: “That 
is the way daddy done.” We go on the same old 
way—slip shod too often. 

I think guano would pay better to put out, say 
half before planting and the other at second 
plowing. 

Guano is too high any way. From # to $7.10 
is not enough to make on a ton, and cotton at 
10 cents per pound. 

It seems to me the Alliance might sell its shoe 
factory and convert it into a guano factory and 
make an 8—2—2 guano for $20. 


J. M. CADE. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 





Five Acres in Corn Netted $295. 


Mr. John A, Hodgin has not forgotten how to 
farm with the most approved methods. ~ This 
year he planted five acres in corn at a cost of 
$22; the cultivating cost $5; to harvest and cut it 
#15; to shred it $5—a total cost of $47. He 
gathered 300 bushels which, at sixty-five cents, is 
worth $195; he had 2,800 pounds of feed at $5 
a hundred, $140; he raised with the corn 150 
pumpkins worth five cents each, making. the total 
receipts $342.50. Deduct the cost, $47, and there. 
is a net profit of $295. For five acres this will 
strike the average man as being good. Not many 
farmers can beat it—Greensboro Record. 
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THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Two Roads for Farmers. 


It is a very blind man who perversely tyay,.\- a 
rough, stumpy road when he has the chance. , 
going over a smooth, easy one. That js waht 
some of the farmers of this Piedmont sectio), ihe 
doing. ‘They are well assured that the plan of 
planting cotton brings failure every time. |,,. 


poverished land, poor horses and mules, «-», 


PLY 


cribs and smoke-houses, and unattractive }\..,,,. 
are the results of such farming. But ther .,». 
many who are getting on the smooth road. ‘J \,,.. 


are sowing much more wheat in this State thy), 
they did last year and they will put in a Jayu.» 
oat crop. By doing this they will decreas +). 
cotton acreage and thus help to keep up price 
Col. T. J. Moore, of this county, a large }: 
holder, is making his plans for next year. [Je }),. 
cut off 200 acres of land, much of which is thiy 
and devoid of humus. He proposes to preyare 
fifty acres for peas by plowing and harrowine. 
Then the balance will be equally divided betwooy, 
small grain, corn and cotton. He will sow yous 
after the small grain and plant or sow peas jy 
the corn. Thus he will have a hundred aervs j), 
peas. He will divide his fifty-acre lots by soo: 
hog-proof wire fences. Thus he will be able to 
raise hogs from the gleaning of his small erajy 
and pea fields. By pursuing that plan eight years 
he will bring his land up to a bale of cotton to the 
acre. The soil will be eight to ten inches dec) 
and his food crops will be very abundant. 


Corn and Cotton Together. 


Colonel Alfred Aldrich, of Barnwell County, 
plants his corn and cotton in the same field. He 
makes his rows four feet wide and plauts two 
rows of cotton and two of corn. He elaims that 
he makes about as much cotton to the acre by that 
plan as his neighbors make on similar land plant- 
ing all cotton. His corn and peas are an extra 
crop. This year he planted a forty-acre lot in 
that way. He has sold 40,000 pounds of ear corn 
at seventy cents a bushel, reserving enough to 
supply his farm. He has picked 20,000 pounds ot 
seed cotton, which will make about 7,000 pounds 
of lint. The corn sold bought $400, at cleven 
cents the cotton is worth $770, and both erops are 
worth $1,170. It seems to us that he would have 
made more if he had planted the two crops sepa: 
rately. But he is fully convinced that the plan is 
best for him and his land. 


Turning Land. 


It looks as if enough had been written on this 
subject to give all necessary information. But 
every week such questions as_ these are asked: 
Shall I turn my pea stubble before sowing small 
grain? What shall I do with pea stubble, or weecs 
on land intended for corn or cotton next spring! 
Will it pay to turn land in cotton this year where 
I wish to plant cotton or corn next spring! by 
turning land the top soil is put on the bottom and 


the bottom brought to the top. There can be no 
advantage in that. There is positive injury if the 
clay is brought to the top. Never turn land unless 
there is a heavy sod like clover or broom sedge on 
it, and then be sure to bring no clay to thie top. 


Do not turn pea stubble when preparing tor small 
grain. Do not turn it on land to be planted in 
cotton next spring. Do not turn clean land at any 
time. What all clay lands need is pulverizing. 
This can be well done with the dise plow when 
followed by a harrow. The clay is then mixed 
with the soil and will not harden and bake when 
the winter rains come. Land in cotton this year. 
and intended for corn or cotton next, may be 
broken and sub-soiled. A good plan is to plow 
up stalks with a two-horse “middle-buster” an 
follow with a sub-soil plow. Then do the same 
to the middle. In the spring the harrow will 
put the land in fine condition for any crop. 

good plowman can take a two-horse plow andl 
break land well without turning it. By making 
a narrow cut two inches of the clay may be 
broken and the top soil edged up. The winter 
freezes will pulverize it. But if the clay 's pt 
on top, it will harden and the land will be 1n worse 
condition than if it had not been plowed. 

CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





The Logic of Cotton Prices. 


What an easy thing it is to get eleven «ons 
for cotton now. A year ago the price was JUS! 
getting ready to drop, now it is ready for « "i" 
But just let the Southern planters plant 4 big 
crop again next year and the same experienc’ 
will be encountered. Keep down the acreaze, UP 
goes the price, or vice versa.—Greenville 3)" 
taineer, 
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SUNNY HOME STOCK TALKS. 
1V.—The Head of the Herd and How to Care for Him. 
Messrs. Editors: In a_ previous | 
Talk considerable was said concern- 
ing the general make-up of the sire 


ye should use in our breeding oper- 
ations, and now I want to continue 
with «a few remarks as to how wé 
chould treat this fine animal, as re- 
rds care, feed, ete. 

| have insisted that he should be 
well-fed, and with good feed must go 
rational treatment, that he may 
come to his work in a strong vigor- 
ous condition. 


ga 


Feed, Exercise and Sunshine the Three 
Essentials. 


Nothing (unless it is strong feed- 
ing) tends more to this condition 
than plenty of exercise, therefore 
it is due this gentleman that he 
should have exercise, and that in 
abundance; and this exercise, if best 
results be obtained, must be taken 
out of doors in the life-giving sun- 
shine. The importance of these 
three essentials—viz. feed, exercise 
and sunshine—in the building of 
vigorous constitutions, can scarcely 
be over-estimated. 

The herd leader should have, I 
believe, at least ten hours daily of 
unrestricted outdoor enjoyment. 
The middle of the day is probably 
the best time for this outing during 
the winter season, and the early 
moriing and late evening will, no 
doubt. give best results in hot weath- 
er and fly time. He should have a 
small, well-feneced grass lot where he 
can roam about to suit himself. 

Don't Turn the Sire in the General Pasture. 


I never like to see him turned 
with the females at pasture, for if 
he is the sort of animal he should 
be, he is too valuable to be allowed 
to waste his powers by indiscrimi- 
nate mating. While it is not so bad 
with an aged, matured animal, such 
a practice is almost certain ruin 
to a young. vigorous, growing sire. 
And in either case there is the dan- 
ger that he will become unruly and 
cause damage by breaking fences (if 
the animal be a bull) and leading the 
herd into mischief, perhaps causing 
more damage to crops in one night 
than would pay for the trouble of 
keeping him by himself an entire 
year, 

So I say keep the sire in a lot by 
himself and bring the females to 
him to be mated. 

The best practice we have known 
of, with sheep, is to bring the ewe 
flock to a yard early in the morn- 
ing, and turn the ram with them 
for an hour each day during the 
breeding season. 

Keeping Him in Good Condition. 


To keep a herd leader in high con- 
dition for a term of years, and still 
have him remain strong and vigor- 
ous, is probably as good a test of 
the feeder’s ability as we could 
have; and one who ean do this can 
certainly lay claim to the title of 
first-class feeder. 

The writer was privileged recently 
to visit one of the best herds—any- 
way one of the most expensive herds 
—of cattle in America. The ani- 
mals were all in high condition, es- 
pecially the herd bulls, of which there 
were two. -I took the trouble as T 
generally do when visiting a new 
herd, to look at the rations that had 
been prepared for the noon feed; 
and was surprised to find that the 
grain feed was composed ajmost en- 
tirely of corn meal, with only a 
sprinkling of oil meal and a very 
small quantity of oats. I asked the 
herdsman what sort of rough they 


time when they- would be. I later 
found that neither of these expen- 
Sive bulls were getting any calves 
and they were not old bulls, either. 


The Kind of Feed That Should be Given. 


Had these bulls been given abund- 
ant exercise, with plenty of green 
succulent food, and their grain ra- 
tion been composed of one-fourth 
corn meal, one-half ground oats and 
the balance bran, with a double-hand- 
ful of oil or cottonseed meal, and the 
whole mess been mixed with an equal 
amount in bulk of cut clover hav, 
there is no reason why they should 
not have retained their usefulness to 
double the age they then were; and 
at the same time their coats would 
have been in better condition and 
they would have presented a much 
better appearance in every way. 


Make Friends of Your Animals. 


In concluding this talk I want to 
Say something about handling the 
sire. A bull or ram should, of course, 
be halter-broken. The bull should 
be so well broken that he can be 
driven anywhere without trouble. 
Make friends of these animals. It 
will pay. Show them that you are 
always their friend and will never 
injure them unless they disobey you. 
We never want a herd bull or ram 
on the place that we cannot catch 
and halter in the field, and there is 
nothing, “John,” the Berkshire boar, 
enjoys more than to have the “boss” 
stop and have a talk with him when 
passing his way, and_ perchance 
scratch his back a little. ‘ 


An Example From Ohio. 


Back in Ohio the writer had for 
neighbor and friend one of the most. 
successful Delaine sheep-breeders in 
America; and yet his great success 
lay in this, that he made himself the 
companion of his sheep, and in con- 
sequence knew and ministered to 
their every want. Often on a win- 
ter evening, when I would be visit- 
ing at his home, we would light the 
lantern, fill our overcoat vockets 
with apples, and wade off. through 
the snow to the sung sheep barn 
to have a look at the rams, and 
as we sat there on a bale of hay he 
would eall the old horned fellows up 
by name, one at a time, and give 
each a piece of apple. This friendly 
companionship with his sheep has 
made of my friend one of the most 
successful sheep breeders and show- 
men on this side of the water. 

Make friends with your animals. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Brydville, Va. 





MAKING WINTER MONEY FROM 
DAIRY COWS. 





‘How to House and Feed the Cows. 


Messrs. Editors: Having a_ re- 
quest to write about winter dairy 
management, I will submit the fol- 
lowing: 

The dairy will pay even better in 
winter than summer, if the cows are 
given summer conditions. This may 
be had in a warm barn and with a 
silo filled with good corn. 

Comfortable Barns Me&n More Milk. 


I remember going once to visit a 
dairyman who had just put his dairy 
herd into a new barn, which was 
completed except the glazed sash 
for windows. I got there in a Feb- 
ruary blizzard and spent three very 
eold days. During the time the 
milk ‘yield fell off from forty-five 
gallons per day to thirty gallons at 





were feeding. “Timothy hay,” was 
his reply. I made up my mind right 
then that if they were not already 
in trouble it was only a question of 


the end of the third day. Just one 
week afterwards I was again at their 
place and struck another three days 


was a fine object lesson, for the sash 
had been placed, the barn was warm 
and the milk yield from the same 
cows gone to forty-five gallons per 
day. 

The first thing, then to do is to 
get the barn in shape so as to keep 
the cows warm. Building paper is 
cheap. If one has a barn with many 
cracks line it with paper. It will 
astonish you to see how much more 
comfortable you and the cows 
will be. 


Watering Cows in the Barn. 


A way to water cows in the barn 
is 2 good investment. Any dairy- 
man who expects to follow the busi- 
ness five years or more should install 
a watering place of some_ kind. 
Borrow money to do it if you have 
no ready cash. 

If cows must be turned out for 
water, I will advise blankets. Yes, 
in December, take bran or meal 
sacks and sew all over the body of 
cow, leaving only neck and legs un- 
covered. I hear you laugh, but you 
try this plan. Then next May when 
you strip the cows off, write to our 
paper and tell us how sleek your 


eows look. C. C. MOORE, 





President North Carolina Dairy- 
men’s Association, 
Feeding Hogs. 
In an address before the New 


York farmers, Mr, John R. Gentry, 
of Overton Hall Farm, Nashville, 
Tenn., one of our highest authori- 
ties on swine, took occasion to com- 
mend unreservedly the practice of 
scalding feed, about which. as read- 
ers know, some difference of opinion 
has prevailed. He said: 

“In that I am directly opposed to 
the agricultural stations. They 
claim to prove by actual experiment 
the assimilative qualities of the feed 
are reduced by doing it, but I know 
from personal experience that I can 
get more results out of 1,000 pounds 
of feed scalded and fed to my hogs, 
in pounds, dollars and pence, than 
IT ean out of 1,500 fed in the raw 
state. This is practical experience. 
Mr. Hood, of Massachusetts. who 
won in the show ring at St. Louis, 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Hundson—they 
all feed cooked feed. The Duchess 
of Devonshire feeds it. Take every 
breeder and every man who is win- 
ning, with the exception of one (and 
he is feeding a ration of corn and 
milk), and you will find that they 
feed *the cooked feed and are win- 
ning with it. I think the feeding 
of cooked feed increases the diges- 
tive powers. Some twelve or thir- 
teen years ago, when I first began to 
use it, I had, on my own farm in 
Kentucky, a lot of wheat that I 
could not dispose of; that is, I 
wouldn’t take the price. I fed it to 
the pigs; it passed through them; I 
ground it ur and fed it, and it seem- 
ed to germinate and grow in them, 
I began to cook it then, and I didn’t 
have any more germinating or grow- 
ing—except that the pigs began to 
grow—and I saw it was the thing for 
me and I stuck to it.” 





Somebody Should Advertise Duroc- 
Jerseys. 
Greensboro, N. C:, Nov. 23. 
Editor Progressive Farmer. 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly send 
me the addresses of a few of the best 
breeders of Duroc Jersey hogs in 
North Carolina or in Southern Vir- 
ginia? I want to purchase some and 
don’t want to ship far. Find en- 


velope enclosed. } 
J. EDGAR WILLIAMS. 





There is no compensation for the 
woman who feels that the chief rela- 
tion of her life has been a mistake. 





THIS SKIMMING 
MACHIN takes the c.eam 


from the milk 
uicker than wringers squeeze water 
rom clothes. It gets a quarter to 


a half more cream than by setting, 
becauseit uses centrifugal force—ea 
force thousands of times stronger, 
uicker, more effective than the | 
orce that makes cream rise in pans. i 


harples | 


\ 
TUBULAR | 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Skimming finished five minutes 
after milking, because boy of ten can 
run Tubular during milking. No 
skim milk to warm, because skim 
milk is fed still warm from cow. 
Half less — labor and 
expense, because only cream is put 
away. Catalog X-283 explains clearly. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester,Pa. Chicago, ili, 
Farm Phones 


as Have a telephone service of yourown. Cost 
ss o. instruments small compared to conve- 
2m) nience and time and money saved. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for free beok explaining 
cost and how toorganize, build ando 
ate telephonesystems among y: o 
bors. Cadiz Electric Co., 
a 48 ©. O. O. Building, Cadis, 0 


Cabbage Plants 


All kinds that pay—the early and the late 
Charleston akefields, Henderson’s 
Succession—the Extra Early and Flat 
Dutch, Seed sold by the most reliable 
men in the business, these plants are 
grown in the open air and will stand 
great cold. You can havea nice winter 
garden. We will soon have a full supply 
of Golden Self Blanching Celery Plants 
Big Boston Lettuce, Onions, Beets, an 
all plants that it takes to make up a first- 
class garden. Prices in small lots, $1.50 
per thousand; in lots of five thousand and 
over, $1.25 per thousand, f. o. b. Meg- 
getts, S.S. Special prices on large farm 
lots. The Express Company will soon 
grant us a 30 per cent reduction on last 
year’s rates. 


Address, 


N.#. BLITGH 60., 


MEGGETTS, - - - - SC. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK- 
ING MACHINES. ... . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smithfield, N. C., February 18, 1902 
The Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen:—This is to certify that I have 
used 'Cerealite” fora number of years and 
have sold it for the past three years and I 
find it to be equal to, if not be‘ter in many 
respects than Nitrate Soda. My best custo- 
mers are anxious to use it again this year, 
On my own crops I used it on wheat, oats 
and cotton, and weonkimiy 2 dollar 1 invested 

a 


















in ‘‘Cerealite’” Iam sure it paid me $250, I 
refer “Cerealite” as top-dressing to 
itrate Soda even if the goods were the 

same price. Yy cee 

ours a 

J. W. STEPHENSON. 
November 1, 1905, Mr. Stephenson still uses 

“Cerealite” in large quantities. 


AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it It ys for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have nao 
agent. We willsenda Per- 
fection Churn at a t’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C, 

















RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 


Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities, 









She has lost her crown.—George 
Eliot. 





of severe cold, stormy weather. This 


Prospective students should see the catalogue. 
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RALLY TO THE COTTON ASSOCIATION. 


Time Now that Every One Should be Looking to the Strengthening of the 
Organization for Another Year and Putting the Best Men at Its Head. 


Messrs. Editors: I cannot be quiet 
on “cotton.” I feel that the South is 
facing the most important question 
that has been before us in many 
years: our cotton crop, how much to 
grow and how to sell? 

Now we are on the eve of the 
cotton year of 1906. Much thinking 
must be done during the next ninety 
days. Who is to think? Every man 
who lives in the South, because the 
Southern Cotton Association stands 
for the upbuilding of the South. 

We must think of assembling in 
January at the different State cap- 
itals for the purpose of selecting 
State officers for our Association 
and delegates to the General Con- 


vention. 
* + 


The life of the Association de- 
pends upon who are the officers. If 
our coll, level headed men, whom 
we know to be good and true, are 
selected as our officials and dele- 
gates, all will be well. Then we can 
go to our farms feeling assured that 
if we abide by and follow the direc- 
tion of such men, our cause is safe. 

My farmer friend, we cannot have 


leaders of the kind I speak unless 


we are a part of the organization. 
We cannot stay in the field seeding 
wheat at the time of our club meet- 
ings and expect to name our best 
men for officers. We must go to 
every meeting and there vote on 
every question. If we see a dan- 
gerous movement of any kind, we 
must fight it; if the movement is for 
good, we must fight for it. 
* + 


We must see that there is money 
to pay expenses of our best men as 
delegates to the County, the State 
and the National Conventions. 

We do not want our neighbor to 
leave his field and plow for a day or 
a -week to attend to our business 
while we are at home and at our 
work. We must pay these men and 
we must show them in many ways 
how we appreciate their leaving 
their own interests to protect and 
better our condition. 


+ + 


Before we go to the State Conven- 
tion, we must think of the man who 
is to be our president. Each State 
will want a man for president who 
is upright, clean in business and 
moral life. This is no place for the 
trickster or the foul-mouthed joker, 


guide his county Association, how to 
interest his countrymen and keep 
them in close touch with the general 
work of the whole Association. 

At night as you roast your shins 
before the fire, think of the Southern 
Cotton Growers’ Association and of 


your part in it. C. C. MOORE. 





Another Defense of Mr. Jordan’s Poli- 
cies. 


Messrs. Editors: I see it has be- 
come a common practice of late by 
some to try to jump on Harvie Jor- 
dan with their muddy boots because 
he is trying to get fifteen cents for 
the remainder of this cotton crop. 


i If he had only been attacked by the 


common herd we would have let it 
pass at that, but, inasmuch as some 
of the editors of certain newspapers 
in North Carolina have seen fit to 
try to lower him in the estimation of 
farmers by stating that he is not 
trying to do the clean thing, that he 
is acting with greed and oppression 
to the manufacturer, then it becomes 
our duty to try to state true facts. 
They say that inasmuch as the Asso- 
ciation set the price at eleven cents 
and the farmers are now getting it 
they ought to be satisfied. 

Well, the facts in the case are 
these: When the Association met at 
Asheville the minimum price of 
eleven cents was set inasmuch as 
the government estimation of the 
reduction of acreage was only eleven 
per cent and the condition of the 
crop was 73.5 per cent. We decided 





if these facts were true, then eleven 
cents would be a fair price. But, it 
was thought, if in the future, the re- 


duction of acreage should prove to 


be more than estimated, and the crop 
should deteriorate, then a higher 
price ought (and justly so) to be 
asked for the remainder of the crop. 

As is well known, the next govern- 
ment repert showed the condition of 
crop to be about sixty-eight pcr 
cent and the cut in acreage much 
more than first estimated. The gin- 
ners’ report has proved that even the 
last estimate was too high, .and if we 
are demanding fifteen cents for the 
remainder, pray tell me where the 
“greed and oppression” comes in. 

I reckon Harvie Jordan is_ only 
undergoing the little parasitical at- 
tacks of certain little editors that 
are common to all men who are of 
real benefit to the toiling masses of 
mankind. Many of these parasites 
who arrogate to themselves the right 
to denounce Jordan, thereby virtually 
attacking the Association, would 
hardly know a cotton stalk from a 
bean pole. They set themselves up 
as great apostles of finance to teach 
“Old Hayseed” what to do. I will 
pay them my compliments by saying 
that from 1892 to 1899, during those 
dark years of low prices, the finan- 
cial bones of the Southern cotton 
farmer lie all along the pathway as 
monuments of our fool-hardiness for 
having followed certain editorial ad- 
vice too faithfully. 

S. H. HOBBS. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





8,684,842 Bales Ginned, Says Govern- 
ment Report. 


_ Washington, Dec, 8.—A_ bulletin 
issued by the Census Bureau to-day 





———_ 


shows the number of bales «/ ...;,.. 
ginned to December 1, 1s), , a 
8,648,842, counting round },..) . 
half bales. A previous report ih 
7,498,167 bales ginned to Novi) 
14, 1905. oe 

The amount of cotton gins. ly 
States and Territories, is ag ; No z 

Alabama, 1,066,728; Arkansa- tne 
813; Florida, 65,455; Georgia, 1.56]. 
164; Indian Territory, 246,40». aa 
tucky, 628; Louisiana, 362,397. Mis. 
sissippi, 840,729; Missouri. 30.254 
North Carolina, 573,598; Oklahon. 
230,648; South Carolina, 92 7s: 
Tennessee, 203,388; Texas, 2,075,003. 
Virginia, 13,030. 

No report was made for Decep. 
ber, i, 1904, and therefore a com- 
parison of statistics could jut be 
made. . 
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as 
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Bankers, Farmers and Merchants to 
Meet at New Orleans January 11th 
to 13th. 


Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 9—President 
Harvie Jordan, of the Southern 
Cotton Association, to-day issued a 
call for a general convention of 
farmers, bankers, merchants and oth. 
ers throughout the South, to be held 
at New Orleans, January 11, {2 and 
13, 1906. 

The object of the convention wil] 
be to discuss the work of the Asso- 
ciation, with reference to organiza- 
tion, handling the crop of 1906, trade 
relations between producers and 
spinners, extending the market for 
American cotton and holding the un- 
sold balance of the present cotton 
erop for fifteen cents a pound. 

Many prominent 
various parts of the country have 
promised to be present and a large 
attendance is already predicted. 
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)Take McClure’s Magazine 
| All Winter 
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FREE As a Test si} 


I’ll send it free for three months. 


At the end of that time, if you /ike it—if you have decided that 
McClure’s Magazine is wholesome, educational, interesting reading 
for yourself and every member of your famity—if you have come to 
feel that you just can’t afford to be without it, send me one dollar, 
only, for a full year’s subscription. 


If you do not like McClure’s—do not want to have it continued, 


| just say so—drop me a line saying not to send it and telling why you | 
There will be nothing to pay and the three copies || 
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NATURE STUDY OUTLINE. 





Suggestions for Teachers Intended to Amplify the Nature Study Bulletin. 


For Week Beginning December 18th. 


A course in Nature Study has 
heen issued from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as Teachers’ Bulletin 5, 
Kyery teacher in the State should 
secure a copy of this bulletin. If 
your County Superintendent has not 
viven you one, write to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., and ask a copy. 
It will be sen to you gratis. This 
bulletin takes up month by month 
and grade by grade work suitable for 
your use. You should have this bul- 
letin constantly at hand and base 
your work each week upon it. 

It is intended in the present se- 
ries of articles to take the topics 
given in this bulletin as a basis and 
to amplify them, giving practical 
hints for the carrying out of the 
Nature work of this outline, and also 
to give suggestions as to the meth- 
od of teaching, and the material and 
lierature to be consulted in connec- 
tion with this work. 

These suggestions will appear in 
The Progressive Farmer each week, 
pertaining to the week following, so 
that each teacher may have them in 
hand in ample time to make full 
preparation for the work of the fol- 
Jowing week. 

It will be impossible in this series 
of articles to explain the whole of 
the Nature Study Outline. Each 
week a portion only of the outline 
for the outline for the following 
week will be considered. The matter 
discussed in the present article is the 
suggestion for first grade work for 
December, found on page 10 of the 
Bulletin: : 

The Moon’s Phases—New, Full, 
Old and Waning. 

The suggestions here given apply 
to an ungraded school. If your 
school is graded you will do well to 
separate the work into lessons for 
each grade. Just before the close 
of the school on Monday you may 
ask the whole school to give atten- 
tion and then inquire whether any- 
one can tell what the condition of 
the moon will be at night. Ask 
them if they know the difference be- 
tween a full moon and a new moon; 
between a first quarter and a last 
quarter; have some one go to the 
blackboard and draw a full moon as 
they think it appears, and have oth- 
ers draw pronounce upon the cor- 
rectness of this. Have some one else 
draw a new moon and some one an 
old moon. It will be best in this 
first broaching of the subject not to 
give them any information at all. 
Merely attempt to raise in their 
mind the question as to whether they 
do know or not, and arouse in them 
desire to find out for themselves, 
from Nature, the facts. ; 

Suggest then that each pupil 
watch the moon and be ready to tell 
the next day how it appears; where 
it is; when it rises, and anything 
else they can about it. 

On Tuesday, ten minutes before 
school closes, you may take up the 
Subject again. Ask how many have 
seen the moon; if they can draw it. 
See how many can draw it correctly; 
how many remember it exactly. Af- 
ter having gotten from the knowl- 
edge which they volunteer, you may 
ask them to tell you how large the 
moon is; compare it with familiar 
objects. Is as large as a dollar, a 
dinner plate, a saucer, a cup, a ten- 
cent piece, a wash tub? ‘ Get a vote 
of the school on these various dimen- 
Sions. How many of the school 


favor each opinion? Then ask them 
to give closer attention the next 
night to this matter of size. Have 
them hold a penny at different dis- 
tances from the eye to see just how 





far away it has to be in order ob- 
Scure the full size of the moon. 
(This can best be done by placing 
the penny on a ruler and placing one 
end of the ruler and pointing the 
ruler at the moon. Gradually move 
the penny away until it just ob- 
scures the moon’s face. Then note 
on the ruler the number of inches 
that the penny is away from the 
eye.) 

Their first, estimates as to size 
will probably vary greatly. In this 
second estimate they should agree 
quite well. You might suggest to 
the older pupils that with the latter 
method of measurement they could 
possibly tell the actual size of the 
moon, if they had any means of 
knowing how far away it is. 

On Wednesday you may question 
concerning the experience and ob- 
servation of the previous night. The 
two following days in a similar fash- 
10n you may question concerning the 
degree of brightness, the change in 
position from night to night among 
the stars, and the change in position 
from hour to hour on a given night; 
the directions in which the horns 
point. 

You can also link this Nature 
study work with your English by 
having them write little composi- 
tions about what they have done, 
and what they have discovered; or 
with their drawing by having them 
draw the moon as it changes from 
night to night; with their arithmetic 
by having them note the time of 
rising each night and then by sub- 
traction determine how much later 
each night the moon rises. By di- 
vision let them ascertain how long 
it will be before the moon will again 
rise at the same time it rises to- 
night. Nearly every teacher can 
probably procure an almanac or cal- 
endar, by Friday the pupils will be 
interested enough in the moon to 
welcome an explanation of the facts 
which the almanac tells concerning 
the various phases, time of rising, 
ete. 

The teacher will do well to write 
to the Weather Bureau, Washington. 
D. C., and ask them for a copy of 
“Weather Folk Lore.” This can be 
gotten gratis. If perchance they re- 
fuse to send it, write to your Senator 
or Representative and ask him to 
get it for you. This he will be glad 
to do. This tells many interesting 
weather signs and weather supersti- 
tions. 

The moon has always been an ob- 
ject of interest, and much beautiful 
literature has appeared concerning 
it. The following selection from 
Jean Ingelow is worthy of memor- 
izing: 

“Q} moon! in the night I have seen 
you sailing, 

And shining so round and low; 
You were bright! ah. bright! but 

your light is failing: 

You are nothing now but a bow. 


You, moon, have done something 
wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 
I hope if you have you will soon be 
forgiven, 
And shine again in vour place.” 


Tt is to be borne in mind that the 


‘above suggestions are for work as 


presented to the whole school. If 
the school is graded you can select 
the simpler part for vour first grade, 
and the more difficult part for the 
third grade as suggested under No. 
4 on page 11 of the Outline. 

Next week you will receive in this 
same column suggestions for a study 
of soil, and hints upon observing the 
stars. F, L. STEVENS, 

A. & M. Oollege, Raieigh, N. O, 


THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do 
for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need at- 
tention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need atten- 
tion first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys begin to get better they 
will help all the other organs to 
health. A trial will convince any- 
one. 

The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 


realized. It stands the highest for 


its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Swamp-Root will set 
your whole system right, and the best 
proof of this is a trial. 


53 COTTAGE ST., MELROSE, MASS. 
DEAR SIRS: JAN. llth, 1904. 


“Ever since I was in the Army, I bad more 
or less kidney trouble, and within the past 
year it became so severe and complicated 
that I suffered everything and was much 
alarmed—my strength and power was fast 
leaving me. I saw an advertisement of 
Swamp-Root and wrote asking for advice. 
I began the use of the medicine and noted a 
decided improvement after taking Swamp- 
Root only a short time. 

I continued its use and am thankful to say 
that 1 am entirely cured and strong. In 
orderto be very sure about this, I had a 
doctor examine some of my water to-day 
and he pronounced it all right and in 
splendid condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is purely 
vegetabie and does not contain any harmiul 
drugs. Thanking you for my complete re- 
covery and recommending Swamp-Root to 
all sufferers, I am,” big! truly yours, 

I. C. RICHARDSON. 


Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but it promptly cures 
kidney, liver and bladder troubles, 





the symptoms of which are, obliged 
to pass your water frequently night 
and day, smarting or irritation in 
passing, brick-dust or sediment in 
the urine, head ache, back ache, lame 
back, dizziness, poor digestion, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, heart dis- 
turbance due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin’ etuptions from bad blood, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, oa 
low complexion, or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forms a sed- 
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iment or settling, or has a cloudy 
appearance, it is evidence that your 
kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take 
and is for sale the world over at 
druggists in bottles of two sizes and 
two prices—fifty cent and one-dol- 
lar. Don’t make any mistake, but 
remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of 
Swamp-Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable in- 


formation, both sent absolutely free by mail. 


The book contains many 


of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women cured. The value and success of Swamp-Root are so 
well known that our readers are advised to send for a sample bottle. 
In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be 
sure to say you read this generous offer in Raleigh Progressive Far- 
mer. The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 
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the articles which are 
illustrated here? 


SALYONA SUPPLIES C0., 


445 Publicity Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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enough in the first instance to plant 
- and tend the patch of pop-corn, to 
‘ compete with one another in getting 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 





Sortie Day. 


Some day:—So many tearful eyes 
Are watching for thy dawning 
light ; | 
So many faces toward the skies 
Are weary of the night! 


So many failing prayers that reel 
And stagger upward through the 
storm, 
And yearning hands that reach and 
feel 
No pressure true and warm! 


So many hearts whose crimson wine 
Is wasted to a purple strain, 


And blurred and streaked with drops 
of brine, 
Upen the lips of Pain! 


Oh, come to them—these weary 
ones | 
Or if thou still must bide awhile, 
Make stronger yet the hope that 
runs 
Before thy coming smile; 


And haste and find them where they 
wait— 
Let summer winds blow down that 
way 
And all a long for, soon or late, 
Bring round to them Someday. 





—James Whitcomb Riley. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer.] 


WINTER EVENINGS ON THE FARM. 





.Mr. John Charles McNeill Writes on the Best Way of Spending Them. 


In all the catalogue of comforts 
there is nothing else to compare 
with the long, uninterrupted winter 
evenings in a snug room, with a 
rood fire, and in the midst of a fam- 
ily. In this environment, a vision 
of summer with her arms full of 
roses could not allure, nor the 
choicest offering of any other season. 
The wilder the night, the deeper the 
sense of luxury. Hearing the rattle 
of sleet on the window blinds, the 
hoatse roar or weird screaming of 
the wind, while one watches’ the 
flames eat into the heaped logs on the 
hearth, one might almost sigh, “My 
cup is full; I am at the end of de- 
sire. ‘ 

e * 

The well-to-do men in the city 
has a score of so-called comforts to 
the countryman’s one; but while he 
sits under an electric light, in a 
room heated by a stove, steam, hot 
air, or gas; while he lounges at his 
elub or “kills” the evening at the 
theatre, the countryman is basking 
in the ruddy warmth of oak and 
pine. On account of the latter’s iso- 
lation he has not been robbed of 
the finest elements in home life. He 
is bound to stay with his family, as 
his wife and children are bound to 
stay with him, because there is no- 
where else to go. There is nothing 
artificial; they live in about the same 
fashion as the Anglo-Saxon people 
has lived in ever since it quit its 
caves. In many a chimney corner in 
North Carolina to-night will be 
heard the ghostly moan of the spin- 
ning wheel; and in hundreds and 
hundreds of them the women will be 
about their knitting, while the fam- 
ily story-teller or reader entertains. 
It is the time for the man to rest, 
for the children to be amused and 
lulled, and for the women to catch 
up with the odd ends of the darning, 
quilt-squaring, patching, rug-weav- 
ing, and such other wifely employ- 
ments. 


_ For fun 


the children it was 


to the windfall of walnuts and hick- 
ories, to store the limbertwig apples 
in sawdust, to help grind the cane 
and boil the juice into sorghum; and 
now is a sequel of joy in popping 
the corn, cracking the nuts, invad- 
ing the apple-barrel, and pulling the 
sorghum candy. 
* + 


The stories which one hears ther 
have a charm which follows them 
through all the years. There is no 
hurry to prey on the mind. It is 
like the Greek life which we see in 
pictures, where the listeners lie in 
carelessly graceful positions about 





the reader, as who should say, “Time 






was made for slaves.” The family 
reader is not abashed by the length 
of a book such as “Les Miserables”— 
the greatest of all novels. He reads 
very slowly, pauses for exclamations 
and discussions, and when bed-time 
comes he marks the place for the 
next evening. From day to day this 
suspended interest grows more in- 
tense. It is almost treason against 
the family for any member of it to 
steal away with the book in the 
meanwhiles and read independently. 
They comment on the progress of 
the story at their meals, speculate 
about the outcome of it, incorporate 
it into their own lives. When they 
have at least reached the end, it is 
a part of their history; the charac- 
ters in it are old friends to be re- 
membered and the episodes things to 
be recounted. The professional lit- 
erary man, who reads novels for re- 
view and who comes to them bored 
with a sense of duty upon him, who 
glances at the titles of chapters, dips 
into the text here and there for a 
few minutes, and thinks he has been 
extravagantly generous if he _ de- 
votes an hour to the longest of them, 
has lost all the “poetic belief,” the 
“stage illusion,” which makes a great 
novel a thing of delight and price- 
less value. 
of * 8 

Whether or not every family in the 
State has, it should have its readcr. 
It should read this, “Les Miserables,” 
of Victor Hugo; should read any 
two or three of Dickens’ novels 
which come first to hand; Thack- 
eray’s “Pendennis;” George Elliot’s 
“Adam Bede;” Cooper’s “The Last 
of the Mohicans;” Hawthorne’s 
“The House of the Seven Gables;” 
a translation of some of Guy de 
Maupassant’s short stories—the de- 
spair of all other short story writers; 
Balzac’s “Pere Gorio;” Tolstoi’s 
“Resurrection;” and  Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King,” “Enoch Ar- 
den,” and the “Princess.” Of course 
half of this list cannot be read in 
a season, but no mistake can be made 
in selections from it. Poe’s Tales, 
the Sherlock Holmes stories, “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” and _ other 
breezy things might be well to sand- 
wich the more powerful narratives. 
The children who are bred on this 
kind of reading will develop an in- 
fallible literary taste which will. 
when they go away to college, be 
mistaken for heredity or. instinct; 
they will have no idea themselves 
how they acquired it, but will be 
conscious how far they outrank, in 
this respect, members of their own 
class who have had advantages of 
graded schools and. publie libraries, 
but who have had to go it alone. 
It makes all the difference whether 


The love of poetry, as is—strange 
to say—the conscious love of na- 
ture, is almost always a matter of 
cultivation. The two are insepara- 
ble. As the writer quoted once be- 
fore in an article for this paper: 


“We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them _ painted, 
things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared 
to see,” 


and it makes no difference whether 
the painting is with a brush or in 
words. Half the joy of poetry comes 
from the constant discovery that the 
great man saw and attended the lit- 
le things that you and I have seen 
every day and passed by lightly. A 
thousand instances might be given 
of this. All poetry that is of any 
account teems with it. One of the 
finest passages of Milton’s Lycidas 
is little more than names of flowers 
set in measured language. 

But not one man in a thousand 
takes naturally to poetry proper. We 
are all poets in a sense: some of 
us talk it out at the cider press, 
others play it out-on the violin, 
others puff it out in smoke. It is 
in us all. And the best way to culti- 
vate this sweet flower and make it 
bloom is to come at it through the 
gate of narrative poetry, such as the 
things from Tennyson suggested 
above. The attraction of the story 
is enough to lead on, and the inci- 
dental poetry, the embalmed beauty, 
will steal upon us unawares and take 
us captive. To sit down and say, 
“Go to, now, we will read some 
poetry,” is almost as hopeless as to 
say, “We will write some poetry,” 
That encourages affectation and ex- 
clamations, which are fatal to 
poetry. Its influence must come like 
that of violets, “stealing and giving 
odor.” 

* & 4% 

But enough of this. The writer is 
no professor and no preacher; only 
a sort of self-censtituted “exhaust- 
er,” escaped from the farm and 
shouting back to it through The 
Progressive Farmer’s big mega- 
phone. In ways like this he likes to 
remind himself of the old-time win- 
ter nights, but it makes him shiver 
yet to recall those winter mornings, 
and thank God there are now no bray- 
ing asses and lowing cattle to disturh 
his sunrise dreams. His didactic 
observations may go for ——eVOOO eee 
when he boasts, as Vance did, that 
he is the finest farmer in the State--- 
on the outside of the fence, 

JOHN CHARLES MeNEILI.. 
Charlotte, N. C 





Christmas Cakes. 


For the Christmas cakes cream one- 
half of a cupful of butter, and add 
gradually one cupful of sugar, con- 
tinuing the beating; then add the 
yolks of three eggs, well beaten, one- 
half of a cupful of milk. and one and 
three-fourths cupfuls of flour mixed 
and sifted with two and_ one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat 
vigorously and add the whites of 
three eggs beaten stiff, one-half of 
a cupful each of walnut and pecan 
nut meats finely cut, and one-half 
of a cupful of seeded raisins finely 
cut. Bake in a buttered and floured 
shallow pan. Remove from the pan 
and spread the top with white frost- 
ing. Cut in triangular shapes, and 
ornament each with three green 
leaves, and small, round red candies 
to represent  berries.—Woman’s 
Home Companion for December. 





Tears, Idle Tears. 


Mrs. T. DeWitt Talmage, at a tea 
which she gave in Washington in 
Mrs. Fairbans’ honor, said of a little 
girl: 





oe 
Her mind is so original +] 


she will grow up to be a. Ae «think 
other afternoon, awake; The 
her nap, she called hep ving from 
on HOt yep to 
““Mamma,’ she said. ‘what ws; 
erying about before I went to ] 
Her mother smiled. — 
“*You were crying, 1). 
answered, ‘because I wo): 
have your father’s wa;.) 
‘with.’ 
“Oh, ves; I rememl|ye; How? Ty 
little girl’s face contorted 
burst out again. 
““Boo-hoo! Boo, boo-bow hoo! p 
hoo!” is 


Mean, she 
‘let you 
to play 


and she 





Love on Earth and in Heaven. 


ry. ° 

The difference betwee, love on 
conveyed in words; but in tp: anquil 
and pure moods “ may, even oy 
earth, be apprehended by the sight 


of the spirit. Love in heaven has 
realized all that earthly J:\< sittin 
to; and from that goal its progress 
begins, never to cease, The sky to- 
ward which it yearned in the worl] 
has become the ground on which it 
stands here; but now another sky js 
above it. We forecast heave Nl as re. 


pose and peace, the fulfilling of the 


heart’s desire, the immortal presence 
with us of beauty and happiness, Bur 
man is not so poorly content. We 


leave behind us on earth the obstacles 
of the body, and in heaven we labor 
not for bread, raiment, and shelter: 
hearts are not parted by space and 
time; we deceive not, strive not one 
against the other, scheme hot to out- 
do others for the gain of our own 
name and fame. Yet in heaven are 
labor, emulation, ambition, — love's 
holy fear, and humility deeper than 
hell is deep below the heavens. Tears 
we have also, and awe of that want 
which only the divine fullness can 
supply.—From Julian [Hawthorne's 
“Lovers in Heaven,” in the December 
Century. 





It is supremacy, not precedence, 
that we ask for the Bible; it is con- 
trast, as well as resemblance, that we 
must feel compelled to insist on. The 
Bible is stamped with speciality of 
origin and an immeasurable distance 
separates it from all competitors— 


W. E. Gladstone. 
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$287 spent with us buys 
more lasting Piano satis- 
faction than $400 spent 
elsewhere. There’s a rea- 
Write us about it. 





son. 
Full particulars by return 
mail. 

High Grade 


Organs 
$47.50 to $65. 





Ludden & Bates S. Mf. 


Dept. “F” 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


All 50c. Popular Music 
17c., or 3 pleces for 50c. 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


all letters intended for this department 
chould be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 








_— 
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Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


An old member has returned to 
vladden us with her presence. Plum 
‘; with us, and we hope that she will 
no; again absent herself, Although 
our band is a large one, we miss the 
links which bind us if one is absent. 
Did you ever try to sew on a ma- 
chine when the band or belt over the 
wheels had been fastened with a 
crouked piece of wire? Well, I have, 
and at each revolution there was a 
click that caused me to quake with 
fear lest somewould would break or 
go wrong. Now when one of you fail 
to write, I feel right much the same 
way. Not many of-our Circle have 
died during the seven years since we 
organized, but some have emigrated 
to other States, and many have mar- 
ried. The latter classes we still hold, 
and they—most of them—have prove 1 
faithful friends of our department. 
This we appreciate and will strive 
with renewed energy to merit. 

Mamie says that “anyone who is 
working away on a large life plan 
should take advantage of every day 
and every hour.” How does that 
strike you, or have you a life plan? 
You can’t work an example if you 
simply sit and hold your slate. 

I must say that Jack’s letter on 
literature was fine and I trust that 
you read it. Bad books are just like 
bad associates; one is as apt to con- 
taminate as the other. I believe that 
bad books are worse, for they give 
our young people false ideas of life 
that are as unreal as unwholesome. 

Christmas is coming when the pa. 
rent is worried as to what to give 
the child. Toys are for amusement, 
and possibly for one day only, as they 
are soon broken and cast aside, but 
give the children good books—those 
that uplift, elevate and those that 
teach life in its reality and have 
noble, true characters, and ere long 
your child will take them as his own 
standard in life. Then he will learn 


nobleness and truth, and it will seem | 


a necessity to do right, for is that 
not what their ideal character in the 
book would do? 

But let me tell you don’t forget 
your own example counts. You can’t 
fool the children every time you think 
that you do, They have little eyes and 
ears, but they see and hear a lot. 
One poor woman wrote me not long 
since to please write an article on 
“The father’s responsibility to his 
children,” and tell our readers that I 


believed that the father was the sole 


cause of his children’s worthless liv- 
ing. Now I can’t agree with that 
sister, for I hold that both parents 
are responsible. Neither of them as 
parents ean evade a God-given duty 
without His penalty. A mother came 
to me once with tears in her eyes 
and explained how her husband had 
come home drunk and had insisted 
on drawing water from the well un- 
til every vessel in the house was full 
to overflowing, then he deliberately 
brought the bucket in from the well 
and sat it on her newly-made bread 
which sat on the stove. It was lu- 
dicrous and pathetic, as that cake 
combined all the meal they had. I 
gave her more and she waited until 
he fell asleep and then cooked it; 
however she remarked that “if their 
children ever amounted to anything 
in the world, it must be solely through 
her efforts.” Now, she felt all the re- 
sponsibility on her weak shoulders 
when in her girlhood she had trusted 
this man and believed in him. Who 
was to blame for her loss of confi- 
dence, him or his dram ? Remember, 
he could not swallow it with his lips 
closed and no one compelled him to 
open his mouth. 


By the way, I cannot close without | 
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telling you that there are some let- 
ters in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
October, November and December 
that I wish every mother and daugh- 
ter of this Circle to read. They are 
simply fine and the lessons are whole- 
some. 

Now don’t let yourself be too busy 
to write to me right away, Don’t dis- 
appoint me. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





When Reading is Not to be Com- 
- mended. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I appreciate 
what you say this week about people 
letting opportunity pass for making 
others happy, especially when you re- 
fer to the man who never tells his 
wife that she has been a good wife 
to him until he is saying good-bye 
for the last time, 

This, I think, should not only ap- 
ply to married people but to friends, 
sisters, and brothers. A little visit 
to my home, and I ean tell sister how 
much I love her, and tell my brothers 
how much help they are to me, and 
my dear father what love I have for 
him—but I did not learn to tell moth. 
er that I loved her until it was too 
late. It not only helps them to tell 
them these things, but it makes me 
feel that I have had a good time, and 
surely I have. The sweetest part of 
our lives should be without people 
and should come from the known love 
that exists between us. It certainly 
cannot hurt us to say, “Sister, you 
grow sweeter every day. I so proud 
of you.” “Father, it makes me feel 
good every time I think of what a 
good father you have been to me.” 
Little things like these go further 
than any one thinks. 

I also notice in this week’s Chat 
that our friend Jack has something 
to say. on reading, which is very 
good. I agree that it is a good thing 
when it is properly done. but it is 
also a bad thing when it is not done 
rightly. It is so very unpleasant to 
see the head of the family buried in 
his newspaper from supper to bed- 
time, while the oldest daughter is 
equally as much absorbed in a book, 
and mother and the smaller ones en- 
tertaining one another as best they 
may. When the readers are asked to 
lay a stick of wood on the the fire. the 
harsh reply is, “Do it yourself; I am 
reading.” And so they read until bed- 
time and know very little of what has 
been going on in their own homes 
from night to night. 

But do not misunderstand me. 
Look at the other side. Let father 
take his paper and ask the rest of the 
family to permit him to read the news 
to them.. Thev all consent. They all 
hear it and then they all discuss it 
together, and so passes the evening 
off very pleasantly and beneficial. The 
next night sister wishes to read a 
good book aloud. All the family catch 
on to the story and every one grows 
interested, so much so that she has to 
stop for some one to put the wood 
on the fire. so that none of the 
storv mav be lost by anv one. : 

These little things where all the 
family take a part in and all are in- 
terested, go to make homes happv and 
create little incidents that will al- 
ways be remembered by the members 
of the family. I speak from exver- 
ience. SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett Co., N. C. . 





Ruby’s Views 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I have been 
thinking of writing to the Chat for 
some time, but as Jack Klinnard’s 
letter caused such a lively commo- 
tion, I thought I would wait till the 
war was over and peace declared be- 
fore venturing on the battlefield . To 
Jack I say, Hold fast to your princi- 
ple and ideal, but sir, please accord 
the poor, overworked, tired-out (men- 
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tally and physically) mother, laun- 
dress, seamstress—and oh! so many 
more vocations—the privilege of 
dressing as she pleases, be it wrapper 
or tight-fitting dress, for to me com- 
fort comes before looks in dress, es- 
pecially when standing over the hot 
stove putting up fruit on a hot Au- 
gust day or over a steaming tub of 
hot clothes. It is utterly impossible 
for any manual laborer, be it man or 
woman, to look as neat and “dressy” 
at dirty work as if they were sitting 
in the parlor; though of course I ad- 
mire and love to see every one dresse.1 
in pretty clothes, but suit the dress 
to the occasion. RUBY. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





An Old Member Returns. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Do you re- 
member me? I trust that I still hold 
a membership in your Circle, but 
have taken such a long vacation that 
I suppose I am forgotten by most 
of the Chatterers. I have spent most 
of my time during the last four years 
over in Virginia, and since my re- 
turn to my country home in the Old 
North State I have found much 
pleasure in reading the Chat. 

Poor Jack Klinnard! I feel that 
I must give him a word of sympa- 
thy. I don’t think I read his first 
letter. But I must think that he gave 
us some good advise. And although 
the men need it as well (for I think 
it applies to farmers’ daughters as 
well as wives), we should appreciate 
it and take courage and say some- 
thing about the men’s dress. Jack, it 
is not always convenient for us to go 
as tidy around the home as we would 
like, but I must say that I detest 
dressing sacks on the street. It is 
unnecessary and very unbecoming to 
young ladies. 

How many of the chatterers have 
studied stenography? Or held a posi- 
tion? Let us hear your views on this 
subject. It may be instructive — as 
well as interesting, 

Yours cordially, 
PLUM. 

Gates County, N .C. 


GET FREE FROM THE WASH- 
BOARD. 


Every woman who has not yet done 
so should turn at once to page 16 of 
last week’s Progressive Farmer and 
read the remarkable offer made _ by 
the Spotless Company, 64 A. C., 
Richmond, Va. Here’s the offer: 

“Here is a chance for any woman 
to get away from the washboard for- 
ever. Simply drop us a postal card 
asking for a Spotless Washer, and we 
will send you one, on trial, for 30 
days. It will cost you only a penny. 
We even pay the freight. If you 
don’t like it, if it doesn’t do the wash 
quicker, better and with less labor 
than any other machine, tell us so, 











and we’ll pay the freight back. If 
you do like it we will make terms of | 


payment on such easy _ installments 
that anyone ¢an buy it.” wei 

If you wish further particulazs, 
before ordering, address ds above. 


B. & B. 


Handkerchief Prices 


Ladies Pure Linen Un- 
laundered Handkerchiels, 
20c value, 1dc. 

Children’s Handker- 


chiels—three in a box— 


White, White with Color- 
ed initial, or White with 
Colored initial and border, 


2oc a box. 


Ladies fine French 
Handkerchiels--very large 


assortment, 0c, 75c, $1.00 
$1.50 up to $4.00 each. 


Ladies’ Princess Lace Handker- 
chiefs—many patterns, 50c, 75c, 
and $1.00. 

Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs— 
pure Linen - large size, 12%%c, 
25c, 3§c and 5oc. 

Men’s Colored Handkerchiefs— 
Mercerized or Linen—wide or 
narrow hem, 5o0c each. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSLYVANIA. 

















RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHINO,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 36 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. waits cones 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion 
UBBE 


tamps 
ATLANTA A R STAMP WKS. 
(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ' . 


CHRISTMAS MONEY 


* FOR WOMEN AND MEN. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to any women—as_ well 
as to any men- who wish to solicit sub- 
scriptions among their neighbors and 
fiierds. Every farmer wants the paper 
and this is the eas’est way to earn some 
money of your cwn. For particulars, 
write to-day, addressing 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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MATHUSHEK 


q 


One of the Oldest American Pianos. 
Our 40 years experience is the customer’s 

rotection. Thousands in use in Southern 

omes. Famous for their great DURA- 
BILITY and RICHNESS of TONE. Re- 
ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
Georgia State Fair. 





Special Notice to Prospective 


Buyers. 
We will make a special discount 
from the price of all os purchased 


direct, and will guarantee every in- 

strument perfectly satisfactory; if not, 

it can be returned at our ex pense. 
Catalogue with full information 


mailed upon request. 


Mathushek Plano Mtg. Go 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Owing to the brevity of human life, we have 
not read all of President Roosevelt’s Annual Mes- 
sage to Congress, though this yearly infliction is 
supposed to be one of the natural penalties of 
an editor—for as the every-day citizen will not 
read the Message, it is assumed that the editor 
must go through all of it so as to properly inform 
the aforesaid citizen. It is a pity that a man of 
President Roosevelt’s literary gifts has not learn- 
ed that in writing brevity is not only the soul of 
wit but also of effectiveness. 

. * % 
Déing One Thing at a Time. 

The President understands that the one great 
question to come before Congress at this session 
is Federal regulation of railway rates—a task of 
such magnitude as to make it achievement enough 
for any sesson; and so it is we can forgive him 
for failing to stress tariff reform at this time. In 
fact, we are inclined to question the sincerity of 
some of our suddenly and frantically zealous tariff 
reformers. Just as Uncle Sam rolls up his sleeves 
and settles down to the task of straightening up 
the railway fences, they get in a frenzied excite- 
ment to cal] him away to the gap in the tariff 
fence over yonder. Now the tariff gap needs fix- 
ing, too—no doubt in the world about that—but a 
man must do one thing at a time, and the Presi- 
dent sees a possibility now of carrying rate regu- 
lation, but not of carrying tariff reform. So he 
drops the distant thing for the immediately prac- 
tical—and we endorse his stand in this matter, 
though we promise to aid in any castigation if, 
having carried rate regulation, he then shuts his 
eyes to the outrages of our tariff robbers. 

x * * 


The Rate Regulation Idea Fairly Stated. 


The gist of President Roosevelt’s rate regula- 
tion idea as given in his Message is so well stated 
by the New York Outlook of December 9th that. 
we reprint its outline herewith in lieu of any 
summary of our own: 








“Our great railroad corporations are not under 
State control, because the State has no Constitu- 
tional power to control them; nor under Federal 
control, because the Federal Government has not 
exercised the power which it possesses. They thus 
occupy the position of subjects without a sov- 
ereign.’ To bring them under the sovereignty of 
the Federal Government, though in form an inno- 
vation in substance, is merely a restoration. This 
Government control should not be the prohibition 
ef all combinations, but ‘such adequate super- 
vision and regulation as will prevent any restric- 
tion of competition from being to the detriment 
of the public. Eventually the National Govern: 
ment should obtain such control over the big cor- 
porations engaged in inter-State commerce as 
will enable it to prevent various abuses, chief of 
which is over-capitalization. But the ‘first thing 
to do is ‘to secure such supervision and regula- 
tion of the rates charged by the railroads of the 
country engaged in inter-State traffic as shall sum- 
marily and effectively prevent the imposition of 
unjust or unreasonable rates.’ This does not in- 
volve power to initiate rates generally, but, upon 
complaint and after investigation, to regulate a 
rate already fixed by the road.” 


In this connection, too, a paragraph from the 
last issue of a well-known religious journal comes 
to mind—a just tribute to the moral soundness of 
Southern ideals of which every Southerner may 
well be proud: “The House is with the President. 
But the Senate is in doubt. So many of the Re- 
publican Senators are trust and railroad men, as 

, Depew, Aldrich, Platt, etc., etc., that the President 
apa derend on the Southern Democrats to save 
his cause. This brings the cleanness of the South 





to the rescue of the Nation, and proclaims very 
grandly the truth that financial powers have lost 
their hold in this quarter of the land. The South 
will stand conspicuous in this battle for the Re- 


co OP 
publie. ‘ : 


Other Features of the President’s Message. 


One of the most gratifying features of the 
President’s Message to us‘is the fact that he 
seems to have recovered from his former assump- 
tion that we must have a navy “big enough to lick 
all creation single-handed.” We have thought 
for sometime that the big navy idea was being 


‘overdone. And Secretary Bonaparte also recom- 


mends that we do not try to enlarge the fighting 


force but merely substitute five new battleships. 


and two armored cruisers for wotn-out vessels of 
the same type. 

Another praiseworthy feature is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
recommendation in regard to political corruption. 
He argues for “a law providing for severe penal- 
ties against any one who gives or receives a bribe; 
for publication of all campaign expenditures: 
and for the prohibtion of all contributions by 
corporations for political purposes, whether used 
in popular elections or in legislative lobbies.” 
Mr, Roosevelt has disappointed a great many good 
people in not making greater evident effort to re- 
turn the money wrongly contributed by life in- 
surance companies to last year’s Republican cam- 
paign fund. But if he has not made atonement 
for the past sin—for which, it must be confessed, 
he was not directly responsible—he has at least 
outlined a plan which would prevent a repetition 
of that sin. 

President Roosevelt also urges more stringent 
regulation of immigration; the improvement of 
our naturalization and copyright laws; the pro- 
hibition of inter-State traffic in adulterated foods; 
reduction of the Philippine tariff, and the admis- 
sion of Porto Ricans to American citizenship, As to 
the much discussed question of Statehood for the 
Territories, he favors the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one State and of Arizona 
and New Mexico as one State. Federal regula- 
tion of insurance is suggested, the Monroe Doc- 
trine strenuously upheld, and a liberal appropri- 
ation for the Jamestown Exposition recom- 
mended. 

* * * 


Congress at Work. 


Congress is again hard at work and, as was ex- 
pected, Speaker Cannon has been re-elected, while 
John Sharp Williams is at the head of the Demo- 
cratic forces in the House. In the Senate, Gorman, 
whose prestige has been so much shattered by his 
failure in the recent Maryland election, may give 
way to Bailey, of Texas, as Democratic leader. 
Leader Williams is standing squarely by the Presi- 
dent in his fight for rate regulation, declaring 
that it was a Democratic policy long before Mr. 
Roosevelt became its most conspicuous champion. 
Senator Tillman is also a vigorous supporter of 
the President; and in North Carolina there is 
some surprise that Senator Simmons has not 
joined Senator Overman in declaring himself on 
the side of the people. But we expect him to 
do this. 

*% % * 


A Tragedy in High Life. 


Speaking of the Senate, we cannot overlook the 
pitiable tragedy of last Saturday in the death of 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon. For the larger part 
of thirty years a member of the greatest legisla- 
tive hody in the world, and in age past his three 
score years and ten, he died in shame at last—a 
disgraced victim of greed. When the writer was 
in Portland, Oregon, last J une, Mitchell’s trial 
for complicity in the famous land frauds wag in 
progress, and the result was a conviction. Fallen 
then from his high estate, for the Senator at last 
there was such disgust with life, “a wish for 
death to end the shame of a career mis-shapen, 
until he came to say with Macbeth: 


2 





neem 
“Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor playe 

That struts and frets his hour upon tho . : 

And then is heard no more; it is a tu). 

Told by an idiot, full of sound an 


Signifying nothing.” 


stage 


1 fury, 


If funeral orations were only truthf)] what 
" a 

moral for a money-mad age micht not oy Seng 
tors draw from the tragic end of thei, disgraced 


colleague! 
* * * 


The Shake-up in English Politics. 


Premier Balfour, as was foreshadows) in. last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, is down and out— 
though of course we meant to say that Chamber. 
lain would probably succeed him as Conservative 
not as Liberal, leader. And although Sir Henpy 
Campbell-Bannerman has been asked ty form , 
Liberal cabinet, the Conservatives have had their 
hopes suddenly rallied by disagreements jn the 
ranks of their opponents. Irish Home Rule is 
the bone of contention. The Baltimore Sun also 
observes, as we suggested last week, that the “ma. 
jority of the Conservatives, under the leadership 
of Mr. Chamberlain, seem to be drifting in the 
direction of a protective tariff, although on this 
issue they have been beaten in nearly every jn. 
portant by-election in the last eighteen months.” 

Ultimately, however, we expect to see Mr. 
Chamberlain’s protective tariff policy endorsed— 
or something much like it. It may not come jp 
five years or ten, but in the end England will be 
forced to turn either to it or to some form of 


reciprocity. 
* * ¥ 


Minor Matters. 


The turmoil in Russia continues, and it is still 
a question as to whether the present system of 
government, even with diminished powers, will be 
able to weather the storm: Last week General 
Sakharoff, former Minister of War, was murdered 
by a woman—and this is but an example of the 
general hatred of the ruling classes 

The big life insurance companies are at last be- 
ginning to “turn the rascals out.” Old McCurdy 
who so generously offered to cut his own salary 
as President of the Mutual Life from $150,000 to 
75,000 a year, now has no salary at all; and 
Chauncey M. Depew has resigned as director of 
the Equitable without a word of explanation—not 
even quoting a hoary chestnut to illustrate his 
case. 

At Wake Forest College last week Dr. W. L. 
Poteat was inaugurated President. A scientist 
and scholar, Dr, Poteat is also one of the best- 
rounded men in Southern education, as free from 
narrowness and over-conservatism on one hand as 
he is from the freakish and innoclastic spirit on 
the other; and the Baptist State Convention in 
Raleigh did well to set itself to raise $150,000 en- 
dowment for the college. 

A notable decision of the United States Su 
preme Court last week was that holding that 
South Carolina dispensaries must pay the Federal 
liquor license tax. The Court savs that the State 
may regulate the liquor traffic as it may see fit. 
but not in such a way as to escape the payment 
of the usual fees to the National Government. 

Do you remember the plan for “A $50,00,000 
Cotton Trust” as set forth in The Progressiv’ 
Farmer two weeks ago? Very well; it may de- 
velop into a gigantic reality. Mr. J. A. Brown, 
of Chadbourn, one of the two North Carolina 
members of Southern Cotton Association’s Exect' 
tive Committee, is earnestly championing the 
idea, and in Charlotte Saturday he held a confer 
ence with ‘representatives of the American Man: 
facturers’ Association, to consider the advisability 
of organizing the corporations “It is said that 
the scheme which is being talked of,” 2” Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch goes on to say, “Is the for 


mation of a gigantic corporation with sufficier? 
capital to build warehouses at the cotton — 
of this country and Europe, and then buy ¥ 
enough of the yearly crop to hold the balance 
power in the market and regulate values. 
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3500 MORE A YEAR FARMING. 


How MAY I, AN AVERAGE FARMER, GET 
THIS ADDED YEARLY VALUE IN LAND AND 
PRODUCTS? 

II.—By Growing More Live Stock. 





There is an old couplet that runs: 


“No cattle, no manure; 
No manure, no crops.” 


So true is this saying that it should be a mem- 
ory gem for every kind of an education. The 
whole philosophy of farming is expressed in these 
few words. What our agriculture needs—more 
than fertilizers; more than cotton mills; more 
even than cities with the varied industries—-is 
live stock; because live stock includes all of 
these; because it markets to the world, and 
changes the raw materials of the soil into fin- 
ished products that go wherever steam, water or 
electricity may carry. 

; * * * 

A farmer by birth and raising, from the West, 
but now in North Carolina, said to me not 
long ago: “The Middle South is the stockman’s 
home. No section in the country can equal it 
in all things that are incident to successful stock 
raising.” 

“Are you satisfied that soil, climatic conditions, 
and feeding stuffs are altogether desirable for 
the highest success in live stock raising?’ I 
asked. 

“T am satisfied there is no place better; and my 
only regret is that I did not discover the land 
long: ago.” 

Soil, climate and feeding stuffs! What more 
is needed? Nothing:—-they are the trinity for 
stock raising. 

And this man knows. There is no sentiment 
with him. Successful in the West, prominent 
as a cattle breeder, he knows what he wants; 
he speaks because he has the authority, of his 
own knowledge and experience. He advises his 
Western friends to come South. Why? Because 
he knows present day needs and interprets pres- 
ent day possibilities. He is no dreamer. He is 
a doer: his scores of cattle—fine in quality, 
splendid in form, profitable in management—end 
the story. 

Ours, then, is a live stock section. Nature 
made it so. No fighting to establish new condi- 
tions at variance with those of the ages past; no 
experiment to make with questionable results; 
no conclusions guessed at before the problem is 
demonstrated; rather, it is for us to take hold 
and do that which soil, climate and feeding stuffs 


eall us to do. 
* * * 


“How will live stock aid me, an average farmer, 
to increase my yearly income?” 

Have you ever raised hogs? let me ask. Now 
have you really and truly? A few scrub hogs! 

Do you cultivate your corn with a hoe or with 
a plow? Do you harvest your wheat or oats 
with a sickle or with a mower or harvester? Do 
you travel long distances now on horseback or 
do you go on the steam car? Let me ask you: 
Honestly, now, do you think a razorback hog 
represents the highest stage of Southern hog 
raising? Could you make cotton production 
profitable if it were still necessary for you—not 
the other fellow, mind you,—to pick seed from 
the fiber by hand?‘ Surely not. It wouldn’t pay 
and you would stop. Just so the scrub hog is 
the old-fashioned pork-making machine. It is 
out of date. It is too slow in the doing and is too 
poor in quality when made. 

* * * 

When we get to the point of having good meat- 
machines—well-bred cattle and sheep and swine, 
we will have no trouble in increasing the profits 
of the farm. 

Then we want more live stock. 

There is some profit even to-day in the razor- 





back hogs, in the long-legged, thin-backed, racing 
steer, and in the light-carcassed wether. The 


trouble is we don’t have enough. There are no 


cattle, and so no manure; and because no manure 
there are light crops. 

More stock will greatly increase the manure 
made; and then, you doubting Thomases, tell 
me you will still have trouble in reaching that 
goal where five hundred dollars await you? 

Believe me, of the ten ways I am discussing, to 
reach that goal, either by taking one or all of 
them, the simplest, the easiest, the quickest is 
along this live stock route. You will pick up 
dollars all along the way, and these will help you 
with more and better stock. 

* % % 

Suppose you raise a bunch of hogs, only twen- 
ty-five in number, this coming year. The offspring 
of two brocd sows will make that number, and 
these you raise and fatten: some grazing land 
or crops; a few acres of corn extra to finish for 
market. That is all. Moderately well bred hogs, 
reasonably well fed, will mature in ten or twelve 
months (they should do so in nine), and will 
bring on hoof or in the ecareass ten to fifteen 
dollars apiece. 

Make friends with the hog and believe in him. 
He pays his way always, and when he finds a 
mortgage he is never unsuccessful in raising it. 
Invite him to come to your farm; give him 
grazing land; give him plenty of room, not merely 
a little pen; he will stay with you and will not 
fail you even though you neglect him. 

‘ * %* * 

But we want cattle, too. We want both dairy 
cattle and beef cattle. We want them for butter 
and milk and meat. ‘To-day we are not supply- 
ing our own local markets. It is true. You need 
ask only your local dealer. Meat comes to us by 
the train load; butter, cheese, and canned milk 
and cream by express and freight; and our people 
buy them, paying such prices as might make 
us rich. 

If on each and every farm there were several 
head of cattle to make manure for the land and 
increase for the market, would it affect the farm 
sales at the end of the year? Think you it would 
not? Ten acres with good tillage and application 
of stable manure will beat twenty acres without 
them and give some profit to boot. And this 
saves labor and expense. One, two or ten steers 
to be sold each year will soon carry you to 
victory; improve your home, your fields, your 
land; will give papers and books to your family; 
will educate your children. I wish I might take 
you doubting ones to the live stock section of the 
world; there I could show you green fields and 
fertile ones; big barns and pleasant homes; good 
schools and churches; happy men and women, I 
de not claim these come only with live stock, 
but, I do know where live stock raising is followed 
as a business you always find the things I have 


mentioned. 
* * * 


Any system of agriculture that does not in- 
clude live stock misses its opportunity for double 
profits: growing raw products on the land and 
manufacturing these products into finished ma- 
terials—salable and usable in all parts of the 
world. 

Take cotton seed meal, for instance. That is 
an extremely important raw product that is pro- 
duced in the South. And this seed is an ex- 
haustive crop. It is not the cotton fiber that 
deteriorates the land or that draws from it any 
great quantity of available food. The deterior- 
ating effects of cotton production lie in the ex- 
posed condition of the soil during the winter 
months, and in the drain the seed make upon 
the land. We ean correct the first evil by using 
winter crops, and by practicing a system of farm- 
ing that involves crop rotation. We can correct 
the second deteriorating effect by returning the 
seed to the land from which they are drawn in 
the first place. Now if we continue to dispose 





of our seed or its equivalent in meal elsewhere, 
we are robbing our own land of what rightly 
belongs to it. The wise father does not rob’ one 
child that he may give to another. Is it wise 
husbandry, think you, to rob our Southern lands 
of the material that go into seed, and send these 
to other sections and other States? That is pre- 
cisely what we do when we send to all parts of 
the world the quantities of cotton seed meal which 
we continue to send from year to year. We are 
told that a ton of cottonseed meal contains about 
$25. worth of potential plant food. Where that 
is sold and fed elsewhere than the place on which 
it was grown, it means the transferring of $25 
worth of plant food from one place to another. 
We shculd understand at once that every time we 
send a ton of cottonseed meal from North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, or any other State, 
to the ‘farmer in Illinois or elsewhere, we are 
sending $25 worth of plant food from a cotton 
State to that State where cottonseed meal is 
fed, we are sending so much soil out of our 
country. 
For this reason I am pleading for more stock 
in our own section of the country that we may 
feed our own meal; to make our own butter, 
our own cheese, our own milk, our own meat; to 
get not only the profit in the growing of the 
raw material but a profit in the feeding of it 
by means of the manufactured products it makes. 
So true is this, so easily understood is the prin- 
ciple, I need not champion the reasonableness of 
the proposition; rather it should be made the 
effort of every farmer, whether he possesses few 
acres or many, to aim to grow not only roughage 
materials on the farm, like peas, corn and grass, 
but live stock as well, that the by-products of 
his other crops may combine with these others 
to produce meat and milk and butter, and at the 
same time produce a large quantity of home-made 
manures to rejuvenate and to build up our lands. 
This is the great thought in the true philosophy 
of farming; it is the magic key that unlocks 
the door of successful effort; it is the introduc- 
tion to the throne of agricultural prosperity, and 
the beginning of a better and fuller living on 


the farm. C. W. BURKETT. 





SUBSCRIBERS SHALL BE SATISFIED. 


With 6,000 trial subscribers received in one 
month—200 a day—it was inevitable that in the 
rush some mistakes some mistakes should be 
made. We are determined, however, that every 
subscribers who pay for our papers shall get it 
the full term of his subscription. On January 
Ist therefore every trial subscriber who has failed 
to get his paper regularly will be allowed to ask 
for and get the paper as much longer as may be 
necessary in order that he may have it the full 
term. Our subscribers shall be satisfied. 





Representative E. Y. Webb has put the cotton 
growers under obligation to him by securing a 
change in the publication of the ginners’ reports 
of the Census Bureau by which these reports will 
hereafter appear fourteen times a month instead 
of semi-monthly as heretofore. We also observe 
that Mr, Webb has introduced a bill to protect the 
peovle against paent medicine frauds—a_ sub- 
ject Congress would do well to take up—but we 
have not yet learned the exact provisions of the 
measure. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


You long to “leap at a single bound into cele- 
brity.” Nothing is so commonplace as to wish to 
be remarkable. Fame usually comes to those who 
are thinking about something else,—very rarely 
to those who say to themselves, “Go to, now, let us 
be a celebrated individual!” The struggle for 
fame, as such, commonly ends in notoriety ;—that 
ladder is easy to climb, but it leads to the pillory 
which is crowded with fools who could not hold 
their tongues and rogues who could not hide their 
tricke.—From “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, - 
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Poultry 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Meat Meal, 
Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELIS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities... 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect ders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 














g6,.0UR CATALOCUE 


opens with a triumphant arch 
made up of over 40 varieties of vege- 
tables the world has learned to value, and 
- of which we were the original intro- 
ducers. It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE. 


J.J. H. GRECORY & SON 


Marblehead, Mass. 


=< e 
















* 


Alfalfa 


BACTERIA INSURES ACROP. WRITE 
* FOR BULLETIN NO. 16 IT’S FREE. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., West Chester, Pa 


Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 ft..2to3 ft and 3to4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor. Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
ty. Elberta, Crawfords Early and Late 

eaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
as long as they last, low enough for any one 
to Pea 1 to 2 ft., $12.50 per thousand; 2 
to 3 ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
thousand. Larger sizes $5.00 per hundred. 
We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums, 
16 varieties, 3 to 4 {t., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to 3 
ft., $3 00 per hundred; up to 5 to 6 ft., $10.00 per 
hundred. A large lot of Cherry, about 16 
varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 6 ft., 
$8.00; 5 to 6 ft , $12.00 per hundred. 

These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
NEWTON, N.C. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


t Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher- 
man Heights, Tenn. 














Every farmer write to B. W. 


COT- Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 


Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 
TO N ofseed. Quick maturing and will 
make three bales per acre. It 


costs you nothing to get it, and will be'worth 
hundreds to you. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 


cum mission to reliable men who wish to £o- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 


and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N.C. 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 





COMMON DISEASES OF LIVE STOCK. 





A CONSIDERATION OF THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION AND CURE. 





I.—An Introductory Word. 


The Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant has asked 
me to write a series of articles on the 
common ailments of domestic ani- 
mals. I have consented with some 
reluctance, owing to the difficulty 
always experienced in conveying 
technical knowledge to those who 
have had no special training in the 
particular line under consideration. 

To treat a disease is much more 
simple and easy than to diagnose it. 
In fact, the real difficulty in the 
practice of medicine is to find out 
just what is the matter. To enable 
any one to do this, no education is 
too thorough. A knowledge of the 
healthy animal is plainly essential. 
Anatomy and physiology are founda- 
tion studies and chemistry is searcely 
less important. It also goes without 
saying that a: knowledge of drugs is 
necessary if one is to prescribe them 
with safety. 

After this there is the study of the 
diseases. Their nature, causes, symp- 
toms and treatment in all their dif- 
ferent stages, complications and va- 
riations must be studied with care 
and keen intelligence if good is to 
result from an attempt at their me- 
dicinal treatment. 

Of course the giving of such 
knowledge as we have indicated ecan- 
not be attempted in the proposed se- 
ries of articles, and consequently the 
scope and probably the usefulness of 
these articles will be limited to an 
extent fully appreciated by the 
writer. | : 

The object of these articles, there- 
fore, will be to convey information 
such as everyone who has the care of 
live stock should possess, and if as 
they progress it occurs to the reader 
that not enough of the actual me- 
dicinal treatment of disease is given, 
I beg him to remember that in the 
opinion of the writer medicines 
should never be given unless the one 
prescribing them knows their full 
and different effects and also knows 
just what ails the animal to which 
they are to be given. 

It is probably a fact that more 
harm than good is done to our live 
stock by the medicines they now re- 
ceive. I believe they would be better 
without any medicine than with 
what is now given. Live stock suffer 
from hundreds of different diseases, 
and if we are to guess at a diagnosis 
of their ailments the chances for er- 
ror are too great. And then, if after 
we have guessed at the disease, we 
must again guess at the appropriat» 
remedies the danger of our dumb 
servauts and friends is still further 
increased. Better by far let them 
alone and give nature, that greatest 
of healers, a chance to repair the in- 
jury. For we should not forget that 
every living thing has within it a 
tendency and power which operates 
to repair any injury to its body. If 
left alone probably nineteen out of 
twenty cases would get well; then by 
all means be careful that no medi- 
eines are given that will lessen the 
power of the animal to get well. It 
will not do to depend on the ability 
of the animal to get well in spite of 
our treatment, as I fear is now fre- 
quently the case. There is one other 
consideration which must operate to 
make such an attempt as is proposed 
still more difficult. Nine-tenths of 
those who have handled live stock 
for any considerable length of time 
imagine they are competent to treat 
their common diseases. The writer 
believes that it requires just as 
much knowledge to know how to treat 
the diseases of domestic animals as 
to know how to treat the diseases of 
man, and that it takes the same sort 


of study and effort to obtain that 
knowledge. That is, he does not be- 
lieve that a liveryman, or any other 
man who has’cared for live stock for 
a term of years, is because of such 
‘experience any better fitted to treat 
the diseases of live stock than is a 
man who has associated with men for 
a like period qualified to treat their 
diseases. 

In conclusion, our first lesson 
should be to learn what not to do, 
or if we do not know what to do, let 
us insist that the best course is to 
do nothing; that is, let the greatesi 
doctor, Nature, have the case with- 
out interference on our part. 

TAIT BUTLER, 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh. 





Tennessee Short Course in Agriculture 
and Domestic Science. 


At the University of Tennessee 
for ten weeks—January 4th to March 
14, 1906—a short course in agricul- 
ture and domestic science will be 
given, 

Object.—To furnish men and wo- 
men on the farm the privilege of tak- 
ing practical courses in any or all of 
the following branches of study: 
Farm Crops, Dairying, Stock Hus- 
bandry, Horticulture, Plant Study, 
Insect Life, including bee culture and 
Household Economy. 

Cost.—The cost of the course need 
not exceed $50, exclusive of railroad 
fare, which means about $5 a week, 
or a little more than living expenses 
at home. 

The Course.—The course includes 
450 lectures and exercises on agri- 
eulture, animal husbandry, stock 
judging, dairying, horticulture, bot- 
any, veterinary science, agricultural 
‘chemistry, cooking, hygiene and home 
management. 

Entrance Requirements.—Students 
must be sixteen years of age or over. 
Men of mature years have taken the 
course with great profit. There arc 
no entrance examinations, but stu- 
dents should have at least a fair rural 
school education. Tuition is free. 

Equipment.—Morrill Hall, the ag- 
ricultural building, containing labo- 
ratories for agricultural chemistry, 
soils, physies, pruning and grafting, 
zoology and entomology, and botany, 
and also a good library; the Univer- 
sity farm of 145 acres; 900 experi- 
mental plats; a fruit farm of eigh- 
teen acres, including orchard, garden 
and vineyard; a special dairy school 
building with modern equipment; 
special dairy, beef and hog barns; 125 
head of live stock, and laboratories 
for cooking, sewing, etc. 

Prizes.—Valuable prizes are offered 
for proficiency in the various sub- 
jects. | 

For full information and special 
circular of the course of study, etc., 
write to 

H. A. MORGAN, Chairman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Nash County Alliance Changes Date. 


Please announce in The Farmer 
that the Franklin County Alliance 
will be held with New Port Sub on 
first Thursday in January instead of 
second, as formerly announced. 
Fraternally, 
W. H. STALLINGS, 
Secretary. 
Nash Co., N. C. 





Stronger by weakness, wiser men be- 


come 
As they draw near to their eternal 
home. —Waller. 
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[Betyour feet dwell ina 
pair of these and youvill 
have more pleasuremoments 


CRADDOCICTERRY (0S SHOES 


made from all good Jeath- 
ers ina way thats right: 


JONES PAYS 
FREIGHT 


WaGon Hh 





SCALES 


ON TRIAL 
ALL JRON, STEEL AND BRASS 


4Jenes P.F. BincuamrTon, N.Y 


Where to Get Most for Your 
Guano Monel. 


Each week we want to call the atten- 
tion of the farmers of North and South 
Carolina to what some of our customers 
say about the results obtained through 
our guanos last year. See the North 
Carolina Bulletin for 1905 and consider 
this evidence carefully when you go to 
purchase guanos for 1906. 


8-5-7 Tiuck Fertilizer Best of all 


Grades Handled. 


Lumber Bridge, N. C., Nov. 8 1905. 

The Southern Exchange Co,, Maxton, N.C. 
Gentlemen'—I handled about 100 tons of 
your various k‘nds of fertilizers this year. 
also handled and sold 800 ions of other guano. 
I found your fertilizers to com pare favorably 
with any I handled. As for your 857 truck 
fertilizer, I can say that gave the best re 
selis of any fertilizer 1 hansled. My custo: 
mers all praise it and will al! buy it the com- 

ing season. 
Yours very iruly, , 
(Signed) M. L. MARLEY. 


“Makes Best Crop I’ve Raised for 


20 Years.” 


Draughon, N. C., October 18, 1905. 

The Southern Exchange Co., Maxton, N. C. 
Dear Sirs:—I used /0 bags of your $34 
Guano and am bound to say that I got better 
results from it than any guano I[ ever used. 
I used it for potatoes and cotton. | bave = 

best crop on my place this year I bave ha 
in 20 years. My neigh’ers readily tell mé 





this and ask me why it is, and | tell them : 


can’t see any reason other than | find - : 
used the best guano | ever used. Sol advis 

everybody that wants to make 4 gord crop 
to use “Bull of the Woods 8-3-4 Guano. 


ours truly, : 
7 (Signed) J.H. WILKINS, 


THE SOUTHERN EXCHANGE (0, 
Maxton, N. C. 





Built for Business 


Farquhar engines and boilers are built for 
knocks and durability on the road 38 
wellas at work. They have every improve, 
ment that experience has — Lode 
Write for Catalogue of ©—7 value. —_ 
mes, Boilers, Saw all-round 8 
and Thresh 
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FREE LITERATURE FOR FARMERS. 





The Reliability of Our Advertisers is Guaranteed, and They Offer Free Book- 
lets, Pamphlets and Catalogues—Buy a Batch of Postal Cards and Get There. 


4s we have. already suggested on 
page 2, you can’t do a better thing 
than to get a package of 25 or 50 
postal eards the next time you go 
to the postoffice, and apply for the 
booklets and catalogs of interest to 
farmers, such as you will find offered 
free in the advertising columns of 
The Progressive Farmer. Every 
farmer ought to plan and study these 
winter nights as to what improve- 
ments he ean make next yeat—and 
there is no better way than this: 

To begin with, you should plan to 
ect better breeds of live stock and 
poultry, and turn first of all, there- 


fore, to our Breeder’s Directory on 


page 13. 
Labor-Saving Implements. 


Then you ought to get the catalogs 


of improved labor-saving (which al- 


ways means money-saving) farm im- 
plements and machinery. The Cole 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., and the Gantt Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Ga., will be glad 
to send you full information about 
their planters. “Planet Junior” 
farm tools are famous—made by &. 
L. Allen & Co., Box 1108 O, Philadel- 
phia. Pa.—and so are the “Tron 
Age” tools made by Bateman Manu- 
facturing Co., Box 189. Greenloch, 
N. J. Both have beautiful catalogs 
free for the asking. Spangler Manu- 
facturing Co., 506 Queen St., York, 
Pa., has a splendid booklet about 
its weeders, planters, ete. 

Pea hullers are now in demand, 
and you ean get catalogs and prices 
from A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa., 
Sanders Manufacturing Co., Dalton. 
Ga., or Chattanooga Implement and 
Machinery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

If you need wire fencing of any 
kind, write Dillon-Griswold Co., 64 
Wallace St., Sterling, Tll., or Page 
Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 4273, 
Adrian, Mich. 


Wagons, Saw Mills, Gasoline Engines, Etc. 


For wagon catalogs, address Em- 
pire Maunfacturing Co., Box 122 G, 
Quiney, Ill., or ask Studebaker Bros., 
South Bend, Ind., for Booklet No. 
81 about wagons, buggies, and all 
vehicles. Get buggy catalogue from 
Golden Eagle Buggy Co., Dept. 21, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

If interested in  saw-mills, ask 
Salem Iron Works, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to send you Catalog “K,” or 
De Loach Mill Manufacturing Co., 
Box 902, Atlanta, Ga., to send you 
their genera] catalog. ‘ 

For farm power, gasoline engines 
are fast growing popular, and “Cata- 
log C—6” issued by White-Blakeslee 
Manufacturing Co., Birmingham. 
Ala., will give you full information 
about them. 

Cotton gins, boilers, engines, etc.. 
are offered by the Gibbes Machinery 
Co., Columbia, S. C., and the Liddell 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

If you keep a number of cows, you 
ought not to try to do without a 
separator, and the De Laval Separa- 
tor Co., 74 Cortlandt St., New York. 
will be glad to write you, or the 
Sharples Separator Co., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., will send you free Catalog 
U—293. 


Fruit Trees, Telephones and Fertilizers. 


Fruit trees and strawberry plants 
are offered by Continental Plant Co., 
Dept. Z, Kittrell, N. C., and Star- 
town Nursery Co., Newton, N. C. 

We should like to see farmers 
everywhere become interested in tele- 
phones, and if you will write: the 
Strongberg-Carlson Tel. Manufac- 
turing Co., Rochester, N. Y., they 
will send you Booklet 144—K, “How 
to Build a Rural Telephone Line,” 





| also their catalog. Cadiz Electric 


Oo., 43 C. C. C. Building, Cadiz, O., 
also send free telephone catalog. 

Fertilizers always interest the far- 
mers, and you should correspond with 
Virginia-Carolina Chemica] Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Navassa Guano Co., Wil- 
mington, N. C.; German Kali Works. 
New York City; Southern Exchange 
Co., Maxton, N. C., and Home Ferti- 
lizer Works, Baltimore, Md., before 
buying. B. F. Keith, Wilmington, N. 
C., sells agricultural lime. 

For Your Wife. 


Having gotten these pamphlets 
and catalogs for yourself, or so many 
of them as you may be interested: in, 
you should also have your wife study 
the announcements of household 
goods, ete. 

Boggs & Buhl, Allegheny, Ga., 
will sel] all kinds of women’s goods 
direct and save you money. A free 
“Fall and Winter Fashion Catalog” 
ig sent free if you mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co., 335 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will send you free a 25-cent cook 
book and catalog of meat choppers, 
sausage-stuffers, ete. 

Now that farmers have more 
money, they should buy more pianos 
and other household luxuries—if 
good music really ought to be reck- 
oned a luxury. You should write the 
old reliable Mathushek Piano Manu- 
facturing Co., New Haven, Conn. 


(eatalog free), and you should also 
ask for Booklet “F,” of the Ludden & 


Bates Co., Savannah, Ga., deseribing 


their offer of $400 pianos for $287. 
We Take None But Reliable Ads. 


This standing announcement is 
made by The Progressive Farmer: 

“The advertisers in The Progres- 
sive Farmer are men and firms of 
known reliability, and will do as they 
promise. When writing for catalogs, 
prices, ete., and especially when you 
write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say, ‘I saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer.’ ” 

And we mean just what we say. No 
amount of money can tempt us into 
taking an ad that we believe to be 
fraudulent. Every week we refuse 
paying ads because we do not know 
them trustworthy. You may write 
to anybody whose announcement ap- 
pears in our columns, and you have 
our guarantee that you will get fair 
treatment. 

And all we ask—and this we do 
most earnestly ask—is that you will 
never, never fail to say. “I saw your 
offer in The Progressive Farmer.” 





Planting for Winter. 


In planting for winter comfort 
must receive the first consideration. 
The rude north wind must have its 
force broken. This may be accom- 
plished by planting evergreens for 
wind-breaks. But it is best to at- 
tain the end without the formal ar- 
ray of a straight border, which is 
often too assertive. The outbuild- 
ings should be placed to do part of 
the work, but so as not to show too 
plainly that this was in view. Be- 
tween the buildings groups of ever- 
greens may be placed, so as to make 
a pleasing variety, add a beauty of 
their own. and effectually complete 
the wind-breaking cireuit. In al} 
our Northern States the northwest 
wind is the enemy whose assaults 
must be guarded against. But we 
have severe winds from the north 
and northeast, and these points 
should also be effectually covered.—- 
James Wood, in the Garden Maga- 


zine. 





ERMANENT MEADOWS should have 
an annual dressing of 500 pounds per 


acre of a fertilizer containing eleven per cent. 


PotrasH and ten per 
phoric acid. 


cent. available phos- 


This will gradually force out sour grasses 
and mosses from the meadows, and bring good 
grasses and clovers; thus increasing the quality 


as well as the quantity 


of the hay. 


Our practical book, ‘‘Farmer's Guide,” gives valuable facts for ‘in 


sort of crop-raising. 


It is one of a number of books on successful fertiliz- 


ation which we send on request, free of any cost or obligation, to any 


farmer who will write us for them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


New Yerk—93 Nassau Street, or 


Atlanta, Ga.—22 So. Broad Street. 
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Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones _{ 


Erol . _— 


i a0 — —- — — 


A Telephone for the | 
Country Home 


The telephone in the country home is not a luxury—it’s a 
money-saving investment that brings returns every day. \ 
Keeps the farmer's family in close relation with the neigh- 
bors, saves many a trip to town, and helps to make the \ 
young folks satisfieC with the farm by giving them advan- ; 


cousins. 


Are the right telephones forcountry homes. They work right, 


me stay right, and the price is right. Ournew book 144-E, “How i 









interested we will send 


books are free. 


— N 
———— cia 


the 'l'elephone Helps the Farmer,” illustrates and describes 
how our telephones are made--explains why they are the \ 
best to buy. Farmers are building lines all over the land. Why 
not you? The book shows how cheaply it can be done. If youare 


you a book telling ‘‘How to Build a Rural 


Telephone Line.” and how to maintainit afterit is built. Both 
Write nearest office for them today. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO., kochester, N. Y., Chicago, tl, . 


Address 


—s — — —— 












DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. 00., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 









AW MILL 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
Mills,4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 
Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 

Catalog free. We pay the freight. 











COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. , 





DURHAM should be addressed to 


Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and Nor*h Carolina EAST OF 





GIBBES 


All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 











THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


For to years has held its su 
periority over all = thou 





More in use than any other. 
Hulls peas from the 


Write 
SANDERS MFG. CO. Balter; 6a. 




















BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground One man can saw more timber 
withit than 2 menin any other way, and doit easter. Send fur 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
and testinouials from thonsands First order secures agency. Addrcas 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
16 & 18 S&S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Islinols. 


Get the Best 


A Good Spray 
Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for 
years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


isa good pump. As 
practical fruit 
growers we were 
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using the common 
sprayer in our own 
orchards—foungd 
their defects and 
then invented The 
Eclipse. Its suc- 
cess practically 
forced us into man- 
ufacturing on @a@ 
ie large scale. You 
| take no chances. We have done all the ex- 
| perimenting. 

| . Large faily illustrated Catalogue and 


| Treatise on Spraying—FREE. 
| MORRILL & MORLEY, 
| Benton Harbor, - = «= 





| 

| 

| his i: 
|; Sree 

| 
| 


Mich. 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliabilitv, 
for cotologues, prices, etc., and especially w 


aud will do as they promise. When writing 
hen you write to make purchases, please re- 


member to say, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FA KM ER.” 
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CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO FACTO- 
RIES. 





Mr. Veazey Urges All Growers of the 
Weed to Rally to the Tobacco Asso- 
ciation. 


Messrs. Editors: I see in your pa- 
per of the 28th of November an ar- 
ticle written by Mr. O. L. Joyner, 
of Greenville, advocating as “the 
most feasible immediate plan of re- 
lief for tobacco growers” the co-op- 
erative warehouse, so that growers 
may get a profit on selling the pro- 
duct as well as raising it. 

That plan might be applicable to 
Greenville and Eastern North Caro- 
lina, but I do not think it would 
work wel] in the Tobacco Belt of our 
Piedmont section. It would only 
reach the most intelligent and enter- 
prising farmers, and leave out the 
poor and ignorant. Then, too, if 
seventy-five or eighty per cent. of 
the rank and file of the growers were 
to take stock, the dividend would be 
so insignificant that it would not at 
all meet the demand of the farmer. 

What we desire is an all-round 
better price for the raw material, 
which, as a result, will reach every 
man, benefitting every farmer accord- 
ing to his skill and management as 
a tobacco grower. 

Now for the remedy. It is com- 
petition through the stock companies 
run by farmers and all business men 
outside the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. Have a large co-operative 
manufacturing and drying plant. 
manufacturing the farmers’ tobacco. 
consequently putting competition om 
all the markets, enhancing the price: 
and if any cannot be handled and 
utilized at remunerative prices for 
the benefit of the farmer, dry it and 
put in it commercial shane, in keep- 
ing condition, subject to the order of 
the farmer, through the _ superin- 
tendent of the drying plant. 

The above is in substance one of 
the plans devised by the authorized 
committee of the Tobacco Growers’ 

Protective Association, and is mak- 
ing some headway in this State and 
Virginia. What is most needed at 
present is a united effort on the 
part of the farmers and all interest- 
ed to enlist under the banner of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Association and 
work under its plans and devices 
which have already been made for 
its welfare and protection. If car-' 
ried out thev result for good to all 
interested. Our motto should he: 

First, one large association of 
farmers and husiness men of other 
professions, identified with the 
farmer. in one vrand organization. 
united in aim and purpose. 

Second. Canitalized. ineornorated 
co-operative stock comnany. with 
capital, at nar or superior to the 
American Tohaceo Co... onerated and 
controlled under one name and one 
set. of officers. 

We have the nower. capital. influ 
ence and symnathv. If so. whv not? 

M. W. B. VEAZEY. 

Granville County. N. C. 





Clemson College Car. 


Through the generosity of the 
Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line and other roads, all of which 
are doing so much for the materia! 
development of the sections through 
which they pass,: the authorities of 
Clemson College, have a car which 





Immediate Relief. 


Middlebrook, Va., Nov. 15, 1904. 
Mr. J. T. Shuptrine, Savannah, Ga. 

My Dear Sir :—I had suffered with itchin 
from my Knees down, that at times would al- 
most set mecrazy. I suffered this way for 
more than 20 years. When I received your 
box, the very first time it relieved the itch- 
ing. I have used haif of the box and have 
not felt any itching or burning since. 

I certainly thank God that I ever found 
your medicine. Geo. B Rusmiselle. 

Tetterine cures all forms ef skin diseases. 
50ca box. J.T. SHUPTRINE, Sgyannahb, Ga. 


is used in touring the southern and 
eastern tier of counties in South 
Carolina. This car is under the im- 
mediate supervision of Prof. J. N. 
Harper, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and Experimental Station, as- 
sisted by Prof. W. S. Morrison, of 
the department of History and Eco- 
nomics, who is lecturing on indus- 
trial education; Prof. C. S. Doggett, 
whose talks on Spinning, Weaving 
and Dyeing are practical and inter- 
esting; and Mr. Joseph E. Wing, 
editor of National Breeders’ Gazette, 
who talks on cattle-breeding, sheep- 
raising are valuable. His practical 
talks on alfalfa are plain and ser- 
viceable to all who wish to engage 
in raising this valuable clover. 
We append the schedule as at pres- 
ent arranged: 
December 12, Bonneau. 
December 13, Sampit. 
December 14, Kingstree. 
December 15, Lake City. 
December 16, Pee Dee. 
December 18, Wannamaker. 
December 19, Loris. 
December 20, Homewood. 
December 21, Conway. 
January 3, Society Hill. 
January 4, Hartsville. 
January 5, Lamar. 
January 5, Timmonsville. 
January 6, Cameron. 
January 8, St. Matthews. 
January 9, Ft Motte. 
January 10, Kingville. 
—Southern Farmer. 





Nature Study Lessons to Be Explained 
and Enlarged. 


In connection with the Bulletin. 
“A Course in Nature Study for the 
Teacher,” just issued by the State 
Denartment of Public Instruction, 
it should not he overlooked that the 
writer, Dr. F. L. Stevens, will publish 
in The Progressive Farmer week af- 
ter week detailed instruction to 
teachers as to how to earrv out the 
ideas suggested in this bulletin. Tn 
announcing the series, Dr. Stevens 
Says: 

“Tt is intended in the present @%- 
ries of articles to take the topics 
given in this bulletin as a basis and 








Free Life Insurance. 
$400 PIANO FOR $287, AND PIANO BE- 


COMES YOURS IF YOU DIE BEFORE 
COMPLETING PAYMENTS! 





During the past thirty-five vears over one 
hundred thourand discriminating customers, 
many of whom could not be suited else- 
wher®, fonnd complete and Isating satisfac- 
tion an4 a solution of the piano question by 
purchasing of the 


LUDDEN & BATES S. M. H. 


Let us prove that we can doas well for you. 
We guarantee in our New Scale 30 


LUDDEN & BATES PIANO 


that we give vou an instrument that wi'l 
compere in tone, action and general con- 
struction with any $400 piano in your 
neighborhood—purecrased elsewhere, 

We warrant this piano “for a life time” 
and besides we give a limited pumber of 
nurchasers Free Life Insurance. In case of 
death rour heirs (wife, sister or children) are 
handed a receint in full for any awount vou 
may owe on the instrument. Isn’t this a 
air and safe pronosition—a safeguard to 
keep the piano 1- the home? 

This offer holds good only for our 


THIRD LUDDEN & BATES 


Piano Club—just forming for one bundred 
New Scale $400 Ludden & Bates Pianos to 
one hundred Club members at $287 cash or 
$287 on terms of $10 cash and $8 monthly 
with interest. Larger payments for quarter- 
ly or yearly terms. 

Call at the store or write for membershi 
blanks, and full particulars—this Club will 
soon be filled. 

Our two Clubs just completed saved two 
hundred members in all $22,600 and made us 
two hundred more friends. We would like 
your friendship also. 

Cut out and mail today. 





Ludden & Bates S. M. H., P far 

Savannah, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full — 
ree 


ulars, of your third Piano Club an 
Life Insurance Plan. 











to amplify them, giving practical 
hints for the carrying out of the 
nature work of this outline, and 


also suggestions as to the method of, 


teaching and the material and liter. 
ature to be consulted in connection 
with this work. 

“These suggestions will appear in 
The Progressive Farmer each week, 
pertaining to the week following, so 
that cach teacher may have them in 
hand in ample time to make preara- 
tion for the work of the following 
week,” 


Valuable Medical Books 
clit Frée. 


Dr. J. Newton Hathaway, The South’s 
Most Expert specialist, Has a Num- 
ber of Books, on Dfferent Diseases, 
Each Complete but in Plain Language, 
Which He Will Send Free of Charge 
to Every Suffeter. Write for One or 
More. 








hrc ate aRbamme r 


Dr. J. Newton Hathaway, of Atlanta, Ga.. 
who is recognized throughout the South as 
the most expert specialist in his line of treat- 
ment—chronic diseases—has issued a num- 
ber of very valuable books on the different 
diseases he treats, each separate, which he 
will send to every affilcted person writing 
him and without one cent of charge. Write 
for one or more, giving the title. 

“Diseases of the Urinagw Tract,” *Manli- 
ness, Vigor, Health,” * cocele,” ‘“Stric- 
ture,” ‘‘Health,” “Spec Blood Poison,” 
(Syphilis), ‘‘Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs,” “Women’s Diseases.” “Skin, Rectal, 
Rheumatism,” “Gleet,” ‘Nervous Exhaus- 
tion.” (Lost Vitality.) 

The last named book—Nervous Exhaus- 
tion—should be in the hands of every person 
whether sick or well, rich or poor. It is 
very interesting, written in language every 
person can readily understand. It is tke 
most complete gotten out by any medical 
man in recent years. 

These books are sent entirely free, but if 
you wish one, you should send in at once. 

If you wish competent medical advice on 
any disease, Dr. Hathaway will take 
pleasure in advising you—advice based on an 
experience of nearly a quarter century—and 
wiihout charge. Have no hesitancy what- 
ever in writing him. Everything strict] 
confidential. ddress DR. HATHAWA 

CO., 55 Inman Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 


A PAMPHLET 
“The Mode of Baptism” 


Deep research on Baptizo. Irrefutable 
arguments drawn from the Greek and 
English Scriptures, 11 cts. per copy. 
Also Seven Sermons on Creation. Close 
research with many practical and helpful 
lessons drawn therefrom, 11 cts. per copy, 
both 20 cts. Send orders to 





TT, 
STUDEBAKER 1906 A1.Ai x 4¢ 
The Studebaker Farmers’ 


Alm 

for 1906 is now ready f,, dishaee 
tion. The issuance of t}:;: Sing 
has been made an annual event by 


the great Studebaker Vehic\. estab. 


lishment, This is the <ev. nth ve 

It hag always been filled with bi 
ble information to farmer ‘,))- : me 
dition to the regular Oey ad- 
almanac features. We thin! it oo 
fair to say the present oy. ;: ac 
best yet issued. An arti: on ms 
“Evolution of the Vehiel.” siinans 
ing and describing practic.:]], pie 
type of conveyance eyey devised 
from the crude contrivances of egy. 
lier times on down to thic resent 
is a valuable feature of ty. 1908 
book. Studebaker dealers have ihe 
almanac for free distribution or it 
may be had bv sending’ 2¢ stamp 


pany, South Bend, Indiana. 





TELEGRAPHY 


Write quick for SPECIAL RATE for J 
Positions for graduates. Schoo! established 
1888. Board cheap. 


Ga. Telegraphy School, Senoia, Ga. 


—$ $$ 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


Between North and South. 





DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE from 
New York to Florida points, Norfolk. 
Portsmouth to Atlanta and the principal 
cities of the South. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
New York ty Jacksonville and Tampa, 
als> Atlanta, with direct conn<ctions for 
New Orleans, Nushville Birmingham, 
M-mpbis, St. Louis and all points in 
Texas, Califoraia and Mexico. 





LOCAL SERVICE. 


Special attention is called to our con- 
venient local passsnger service through- 
out the entire system. 


For schedules to any point, rates, time- 
tables, pamphlets, reservations or gen- 
eral information, apply to ticket agents 
or address, 


C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


C. B. RYAN G P.A, 





REY. H. M. BROWN, Efird’s Mill, N. C. 








cially pays to buy 





and prices. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Farm Levels, Road Levels, Builders’ Levels 


Levels especially designed for terracing, ditching, 
drainage, irrigation, rice culture, road work, and also for 
contractors, mill wrights, architects, etc. 
the latest improved adjustments and that are simple, 
durable, accurate and easy to operate. 

Prices range from $5 to $35, depending on attachments, 
size of telescopes, etc. , 
purpose and that will satisfy you in quality and price. 


cially pays co poy tuevere write Belyell Level 00 , 


for com plete illustrated catalogue 


Levels with 


We build the level that suits your 


Alexander City. Ala. 





» Drain Your 








BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. Co., 


Land---Don't Buy Fertilizer 


and not get the full benefit of it by letting the rain wash it 
away, when it is so easy to save it all by Terracing, — 
ing and Draining Your Land With a Bostrom eal 
Farm Level—guaranteed accurate and reliable, a pr s ame 
up-to-date instrument that any one can use and we aie 
hundreds of testimonials from the most progressive ait 00; 
to prove it. Price with Telescope Tripod and Ko ag 
without Telescope $5.00. Send for descriptive circular. 


26 W. Alabama St.. Atlanta, Ga. 





SY Syracuse 
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Hillside Plow. 


If you have beth bi'ly a) dJevel lard and want one 1 Jew to do all work, y: re 
be pleased with the plow snown hie, Ali, iit, strong plow 


For One cr Two Horses 


that *‘comes right to your hand” on hillside orics el. Side-shifting clevis, 
automatic¢ coulter, spring latch, cast oF 


catalog of all plows for all purposes. 









l 





steel moldbeards. 






euse. 





Don’t buy a hillside plow till yousee the Syra 
A:k any Syracuse dealer or write us for syracuse 






Syracuse Chilled Plow Ce. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 






for postage to the’ Studebaker Com. 
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tr distriby. South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
LIS almanac \ Staie Couneil of the Farmers 
v event } squeationsl and Co-operative Union 
hicle estab: Fach was organized at An- 
venth year Jerson s. (., on November 23rd, 
with Valua- on the following officers : 
folk in ad- "Tf Pp. Glenn, Anderson, President. 
lendar and J N. Knox, Abbeville, Vice Presi- 
nk it but , : N. 
Me is tha RB. F. Karle, Anderson, Secretary. 
le on the H. (. McKelvey, Greenville, As- 
©,” pictur. sjstant Seeretary. 
cally every ~ J C, Burns, Oconee, Conductor. 
ge vised, J. 0. Pickens, Anderson, Door- 
os eel keeper. ; 
present, J. B. Pickett, Oconee, Chaplain. 
the 190 Delegates were present from five 
Have the counties: Anderson, Abbeville, Pick- 
tion or it ens, Oconee and Greenville. 
“C stamp The following were appointed a 
aker Com- committee on the good of the order: 


J. 0. Stribling, J. N. Knox, W. N. 
Bruce. J. A. Hendrix, and T. H. 


= H Y Foster. 


or January, 
established 





Somebody Should Advertise Shetland 


sai Ga. Ponies. 


RD 


Progressive Farmer: 

If any of your readers have Shet- 
land ponies for sale they will confer 
a favor by writing me prices, 


Yours, 
J. E. BOCHAN. 
Manly, N. C., December 6, 1905. 

















ST ROUTE 
Duth., 
Read the Breeders’ Directory and See. 
CR Pregressive Farmer :—Can you in- 
| oe form me where I can get the large 
principal Yorkshire boar? I would be very 
grateful if vou ean tell me where I 
, ean procure one. J. M. HINES. 
ER VICE Malee, N. C., Nov, 26, 1905. 
1 Tampa, 
ctions for 
ningham, ‘ 
face 2 Cuts of Live Stock. 
The Progressive Farmer has on hand a 
number of cuts of the prominent breeds 
of live stock and poultry which we can 
furnish breeders for use in this Directory 
our con- freeof charge Write at once for our ad- 
vertising rates. 
through- 
REGISTERED JERSEY BULL, 
DROPPED OCTOBER 27, 1905. 
es, time- Dark color and tongue. Great quality and 
or gen- style. Sire, Golden Lad’s successor, 58960. 
t agents Dam, a daughter of the great Trevarth, 39280. 
This 18 a valuable animal from grand cow at 
afair price. Inquire of 
wis, J. F. GULLIVER, 
[3™ R. F. D. No. 1, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
GUINEA-ESSEX. 


Guinea-Essex, “the New Breed,” the 
ideal hogs for the Southern States, solid 
black, very prolific. Welton Winn, Santa 
Anna, Coleman Co., Tex, 


Great Polend China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
fa'eatalitimes. Pedigree goes with ship- 
ment. Pricesin reach ofall Write me. 

: Wei uT, BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. R. 


0. 
B . 
algal hs : shires and Berkshire Hogs 
8 and Pigs Essex, P. China 
ervice Boar and Grade pigs. 
J. E. Coulter, | Connely Springs, N.C. 
eee 


phiINE FOWLS- Barred, Buff and White 
pp mouth Rocks; Silver, White, Buff and 
artridge Wyandottes; Black Minorcas: 
cock Langshans; Light Brahmas; Partridge 
Cochins; White and Brown Leghorns. © 
= ® headquarters for stock and eggs of the 
s ve breeds, and will give satisfaction 
C 7” time. OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, 
‘4. Wariner, Manager, Ruffin, N. C. 


: ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains. 








Clo*ing out sale of Thor- 
oughbred Large York 








RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTEs. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

; WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 
ave the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J.C. FOWKE, 
8ALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. C. 


Finé Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


ms and 2 hens, e bird; $7 
Per pair; 10 per trio. vitae seal , 


WYATT N. A. Hartsfield, 
NA OE : NORTH CAROLINA. 








aiJ&E DUROC-JERSEY SWINE”—s0 
igs red, a8 many ready for service. Boars, 
Ting’ all ages, all good enough for the show- 
Oldest seonban’ ee “" pes a 
uth. For prices ; 

HITAKER CO., Bell Buckle, Ten 








PURE BRED 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Can furnish pairs from different matings, 
EUGENE TRANSON, STRATFORD, N.C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
Strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS... . ° 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry, 








Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


RtD POLLED CATILE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
fal of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the F pny prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
nib; in the West they would cost you from $40 
oO $60. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
Jam’L B. Woops, Charlottesville. Va. 
Proprietor 


25 B, P, ROGK HENS 


Hawkins strain—and Eight Black Minorca 
Cockerels—Forthup—Blanton sirain. They 
are all arristocrats. 


Bob S. Booth, D. D. S. 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


GUINEA = ESSEX 


The new breed. The Ideal Hogs for the 
Southern States. Solid Black; very pro- 
lific. A few Rhode Island Red Cockerels. 


WELTON WINN, 
Santa Anna, Coleman County, Texas. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas. 
We will sell this month at $15.00 per doz 
Cockerels $1.00 to $2.00 each especially fline. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 

















For Pure Bred 


Duroc Jersey Swine 


ofthe most popular blood lines. write us 
fur prices. 
L. Mc. WHITAKER & CO , MULBERRY TENN. 


OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fovwls. 


The best ofeach. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va. 


Fing ANGUS Gattle 


rite for prices on Bulls or Heifers. 
wight Angus Bulls, 3 to 12 months old 
must be sold to make room. . 


MYER & SON, 


BRIDGEVILLE, - DELAWARE. 


FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 


fine Cocks for sale. 
MRS. Cc. C. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


SWIET CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 


Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of youn 

Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
ae age Le 
ter bred, combining the best and m no 

u pei blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. O. 




















BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


O22 0020 








Also, one splendid 


ADDRESS, 
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wor 


For Sale: . 





One fine young Bull, two years old, 
One fine young Bull, one year old, 


Write quick—they cannot stay on the market long at these prices. 


SHROPSHIRE BUCK 


weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, price, -— - 





$40.00 
$30.00 


$25.00 


Occoneechee Farm 
DURHAM, N. C. 


PAW HOF HH 8 WOT FH HOND 








in America. 


THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse is the coming horse 
of the world, and the only horse that produce like 
themselves from small, inferior mares, eying them 
size, bone, style and action, the ideal cross for Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
Wewon more prizes in this class at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair than all others combined. Our last im- 
portation arrived Nov. 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of’ 
high-class stallions. If you want a good, high-class 





stallion that will 
high-class horse, 





@ Stallion write us. 





roduce every colt that will make a 
uy a German Coacher. Every horse 
guaranteed and termstosuit. If your country needs 


J. CROUCH & SON, Lafayette, ind , and Mashville, Tenn. 











Pics 


I have an unusually fine lot of Poland 
China and Mammoth Black pigs or 
hand ready toship. These are the finest 
pigs I have ever raised. 


Address, 











JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Greensboro, mw ~ 


North Carolina. 








HEAD OF THOROUGHBRED 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


FOR SALE. 


Awarded seven first premiums at State Fair 


this fall. 


E. B. COZART, Stem, N. C. 





LARGE YORKSHIRES 4”> JERSEY CATTLE. 


Boars fit for service, Sows 
and Gilts in farrow, Weanling 


Pigs. herd. 


Bulls and Heifers, from cows test- 
ing 20 to 23 lbs. of butter per week. 
The $10,000 Bull, Eminent, at head of 


BOWMONT FARMS, Salerm, Va. 








OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
—— AND —— 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 














BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C. 











Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 


FOR SALE: 


Nice lot Polled Black Angus Yearling 
Bulls; seven-eighth pure. In fine order. 
For further information, address 


Rockingham Company, 
SPRAY, N. C. 














1905. 





FOR SALE 


Ten pairs.Jersey Red Pigs, ready 
for delivery November 7th, at 
$10.00 per pair. 
winners of the blue at Mecklen- 
burg County Fair Oct. 24 to 27, 


Not related, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bell Phone 286-5. 
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go on a wild 
goose chase 


a h ; for Shot Shells? 


U. M. C, Shells double your chances 
because they bring them down ‘‘just 
4 out of range.” U.M.C. 
hy are the Shells 
a for your gun. 
U. M,C. cartridges 
are guaranteed, als» 
standard arms when 
U. M. C. cartridg:s 


are used as specined 
on labels, 














THE UNION 
METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE [ 
COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


Agency 313 Broadway.N Y. 








Ferry’s Seeds are best because 50 
successful years have been spentin 
their development—half a century 
of expert care in making them 
su or to all a : we 
@ are specia n growing 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual free. 


D. M. FERRY & Co., 
Detroit, 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 


AND 


IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing: Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 

































You’re Needed 


in the Business World 


There’s a scarcity of wide awake, 
ambitious ened people in the busi- 
ness world to-day—Boys and Girls 
from the country who want to make 
@ success in life are cordia‘ly re- 
ceived by the largest manufacturing 
and commercial concerns and re- 
esive good salaries. These colleges 
have started more than 12,000 young 
people on the road to success. Let 
u3 talk it over with you—write fora 
copy of our catalogue. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HovsTon, TEx. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLumBus, Ga. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





















In Reply to Our Comments on Hearst. 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
Mr. Clarence II. Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: What are your “good 
many reasons for wishing that Mr. 
Hearst should not be mayor of New 


York City ?” 


As to the moral tone of his papers, 
I do not see that they are any worse 
than yours. 

And if you are in doubt about his 
personal morals, write to the Rev. 
Thos. B. Gregory, whom I under- 
stand is a North Carolinian (1 think 
he is on the editorial staff of the 
New York American), and he may be 
able to enlighten you. 


GEO. W. PENDLETON. 





A Suggestion to Husbands. 


Since I mentioned “Aunt Jennie”’ 
last week, I will ask her if her allus- 
ion to stovewood and the “leaky 
house” was especially made for my 
consideration and improvement. I 
saw it; I read of it. The fact about 
it is: I was ordered to read it, and 1 
have not eut one stick of stovewood 
sinee without using by best judg 
ment about its proportions, and J 
have engaged shingles te patch the 
leaks in the roops. I wonder if I am 
the only fellow who read “Aunt Jen- 
nie’s piece to whom that allusion is 


applicable? T’ll bet a shilling I am 
not. Just submit and “’fess” up. 


The inducement is a clean, quiet con- 
science, a comfortable home, and an 
“appetizing meal.” 

Now, if you have already learned 
the art of getting the stovewood just 
the right length, and repaired the 
leaky roof, tell us about the appetiz- 
ing meal, and give us your experienc: 
about roofing material. J] have been 
investigating the metal and felt roof- 
ing so extensively advertised, but 
have not been favorably impressed 
with them. 


CATAWBA. 





Lowry and His Cotton Picker. 


In the ease of the cotton-picker, 
the main fault with the machine is 
that Mr. Lowry has invented too 
much, He has invented a cotton pick- 
ing appliance to be operated by gaso- 
line engine power. 
to have stopped. But he has gone 
ahead and invented an automobile, 
and a tolerably bad one, and a cot- 
ton handling device—also a tolerably 
bad one. 

Ifis cotton picking idea is all right. 
His appliance picks cotton, diserimi- 
nates and looks well in oueration. 
None may yet say if cost and income 
balance on the right side, but we 
think the profit side has a consider- 
able advantage when the right motor 
ear and the right cotton handling de- 
vices are brought into action. 

It takes about half an hour to turn 
Mr, Lowry’s automobile around. It 
is operated by a $40 engine, which is 
equivalent to saying it is operated by 
a thirty-cent engine. We are saying 
nothing derogatory of Mr. Lowry. He 
was not trying to invent an auto. 
Neither was he trying to invent eot- 


‘ton handling machinery. Like the av- 


erage inventor, he seems to have 
thought he had to invent everything 
necessary to pick cotton. 

The Lowry picker looks like it is 
all right. His auto will be put in the 
scrap heap without delap. Mr. Mun- 
ger will show him how to handle his 
eotton, But the picking device looks 
all right. 

Any automobile company can give 
the running gear of a machine that 
will work. The time of the man on 
the Lowry picker is now spent on 
the auto and the cotton handling de- 
vices. The picking appliances give 
little or no trouble. 

If Mr. Lowry has not got the pick- 
er he is certainly on a hot trail. In 
truth, he must be burning.—Char- 
lotte Chronicle. 


There he ought 





YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Study in Politeness. 


J. Johnson Jenkins Jones de White 
Was, oh, execedingly polite! 








Whene’er he passed amid a wood 
He said, “I hope I don’t intrude.” 


And if he climbed an apple-tree 
He murmured to it, “Pardon me.” 


To ecws and hens he doffed his hat, 
And bowed like any diplomat. 


To degs he ealled, “Good-morning. 


sir!” 
And of the sparrows begged, “Don’t 
stir!” 


Each night unto his snowy bed 
“T trust I don’t weigh much,” he said. 


And when the cloek announeed the 
hour 
J. Johnson beamed with all his power 


” 


And eried at once, “Ah, thank you! 
You’re 
So kind to let us know. I’m sure!” 
—Edwin [L. Sabin) in Woman’s 
[Tome Companion for August. 





CHRISTMAS CANDIES. 


How to Prepare the Ingredients for the 
Christmas Sweetmeat Roundelay. 


A box of home-made eandies is a 
weleome gift much appreciated at 
Christmas. here is an art in pre- 
paring such a box for one’s friends 
and the end gained is worth the trow- 
ble. 

Candy boxes of any desired size 
ean be purehased at a box factory. 
or boxes covered with the art crepe 
paper, sold at so reasonable prices 
nowadays, make attractive recepta- 
cles, A bolt of erimson baby ribbon. 
a few sprigs of holly and _ severa! 
sheets of white tissue paper will en- 
able a dainty package to be sent from 
one’s home. 

In packing the candies it is wise to 
eut paraffiine paper and stiff bristol 
boards to fit the boxes in layers. A 
sheet of paper, then the layer of $§ 
board will keep the softer candies, 
such as chocolate creams, from 
erushing. 

Uneooked eandies are never palata- 
ble, and no amount of flavoring will 
mask the raw taste. On this account 
take the trouble to prepare fondant, 
which is the basis of al] fine cream 
vandies. It is not at all diffieult to 
make if the instructions are correct- 
ly carried out. 

A week before Christmas prepare 
the fondant, which cana be placed in 
a jar; cover with a damp cloth and 
keep in a eool plaee until two days 
before Christmas, when it should be 
made up into the various confeetions. 
This time will allow the chocolate, 
used in dipping, to become firm. 

Colorings for tinting ean also be 
puchased at the druggists, and al- 
ways state that they are to be used 
to color food to insure getting the 
vegectable coloring. 

Red will produce any shade of 
pink, rose or searlet according to the 
amount used. Violet will produce 
any shade from pale lavender to deep 
blue; pistachio or .spinach will give 
green; egg yolk can be used for the 
yellows and a few drops of strong 
coffee will give a mode shade and 
chocolate will give the browns. 

The following table may be a 
guide in flavorings: White—vanilla 
or almond; pink—strawberry, rasp- 
berry, rose; green—pistachio or al- 
mond; pale yellow—lemon; deep yel- 
low—orange; mode—maple or coffee: 


brown—vanilla.—Elizabeth W. Mor- 








rison, in the December Housekeeper. 


=. 


FREY’S | 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashioned 
medicine that has saved the 
lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It isa medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. jf 

our druggist does not keen 
it, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


Hc Ss. FREY 
Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 




















A Religious Home Weekly 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 


72 YEARS THE BAPTIST HOME 
PAPER OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Special Features For 1906, 


I. A Life of Jesus Christ, in seven 
cha pters—running fifteen weeks—by 
Hight C. Moore, will make your grasp 
of Jesus the World’s Saviour DEF]- 
NITE, REAL, VIVID, LASTING. 

Every Christian should read this 
series. . 

II. Twenty-Six Lessons in Bible 
Doctrines, setting forth clearly and 
simply. for young and old, the great 
and profound truths of our religion. 
A Topic for our Times. 

OTHER FEATURES. — Comment 
weekly on Sunday Schoo! Lessons. 
News of the Baptist world at home 
and abroad; news of the religious 
world; a review of current events. 
Carefully Selected Fireside Reading 
for all the Family. 

Always at the Front for all good 
causes, Now leading the Temperance 
battle. 


$1.50 Per Year. 


On Trial 4 months 50 
cents. Subscribe to-day. 


| THE BIBLICAL RECORDER, Raleigh, N.C. 












$ "80 For 
4 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect tm construction and) 
action. Hatches every fertiie 
egg. Write for catalog to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ju. 














Outlasts the 

Page Fence :::. 
write many 

» first users. Why? Because its hori- 
¥zontals are high-carbon, double- 
strength wire; its heavy cross bars 
Hare sosecurely woven that the fence 
FY cannot. come to pieces, and, the 
whole fabric is heavily galvanized. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 00. 

Box 4264. Adrian, Mich. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway. 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 









—— = c=: 





The farmer who is_ not satis 
with the prices he is obtaiming 1° 
his products; who desires an agte’ 


able change of climate, or . 

anxious to obtain a home at low ¢ “ 

should buy a farm in the phos 
en 


of some busy manufacturing 
of the South, where farmins a? 
ucts are the highest, the prices ° 
land the lowest, and climat’ and sul 
roundings the most agreea!'. 


——_—<—<—$—<—$$ 


For printed matter s1vIng 
full particulars, write --: 


MV. Richards: 


Land and Industrial As ent 
Southern Railway, Wes) 
ington, D. C...--° °° 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XLI.—To Get Winter Eggs: Feed and House Properly and Avoid “Egg- 
Producers.,’’ 


Messrs. Editors : I am frequent- 
ly asked for a receipe for making. a 
good gz producer. 

5 ] would not advise anyone who ine 
a woud heatthy place to undertake 
doctoring them with a view to fore- 


‘ng cee production, either summer 
or winter. On most farms there is 
iy of feed that would go toward 
making 2 perfectly balanced ration, 
if we took advantage of it, The se- 
cret in making hens lay is simply pro 
viding them With suitable feed, and it 
is the sate way. 

Don’t Feed All Corn. 


ple 


Corn. wheat, oats, barley and mil- 
Jet seed are good poultry feed; some 
do not believe in feeding any corn. I 
believe in feeding it in moderation in 


winter. though very sparingly in 


summer. Though the Agricultural 
Experiment Station tells us that 
eorn is one of the best feeds for poul- 


try, they do not tell us to feed it ex- 
clusively; still more, cool reasoning 
would net suggest that we feed it 
exclusively. 

The natural make-up of their food 
isa variety; a little of this and that, 


and a constant exereise in procuring 
it. Some tell us to make them 
seratch for their feed—they would 


rather do it than not; besides it does 
away with gorging and encouraging 
a lazy disposition. 

Use More Wheat Bran. 


Corn exclusively, or in fact, wheat 
or millet, is too heavy and too rich; 
something to make bulk must be ad- 
ded. I know of nothing better than 
wheat bran to balance up a heavy rich 
feed. It is so common, though, that 
it is hardly popular. Bran makes 
bulk, not only bulk, but it clears the 
passages and keeps the digestive or- 
gans in condition. Bran alone would 
be too light for an exclusive feed, be- 
sides it would not be in line with na- 
ture to feegl nothing else. The craw 
is a grinding mill and we must keep 
it at work. The different grains 
‘would not be a perfect feed alone; 
grass, insects and dozens of things 
we hardly think of, going towards 
completing the natural wants. 


Green Food or Cut Hay. 


Fowls on free range usually find 
these extra tit-bits, but penned up 
fowls, or fowls in winter, must have 
their equivalent in some form, or 
they cannot do the very best. Cut 
clover, cut pea-vine hay, or cut al- 
falfa hay imitates nature, and so do 
cut vegetables, and cut green bone 
helps to make summer out of winter, 
as ncar as it would be possible. All 
these things are within our reach, 
and the time required to produce 
them would return a nice profit. 
These meang will bring eggs, and it 
Is the safe way. 

Avoid the So-Called “ Egg-Producers” and 
Poultry Foods. 


I would never advise any one to 
use the so-called egg-producers on the 
market; most of them are com- 
posed of ginger, sulphur, linseed 
meal, salt, pepper, soda and finely 
ground wheat brand or cottonseed 
hulls, to which is sometimes added 
charcoal to disguise the color of the 
mixture. If you have any doubts 
about this, look up your 1903 (I 
think) North Carolina Bulletins and 
see what they have to say about stock 
and poultry fools. Occasionally on a 


‘very cold morning it is wise to add a 


little pepper when mixing the hot 
mash for -the first.food, but would 
not advise doing it more than once 
a week, 

Proper Housing is the First Essential. 


The most important of all is to 
see that your birds are properly 





housed if 
Don’t crowd; iust enough birds in the 
house for comfort, not too warm and 
fresh, pure air overhead if possible, 
but no drafts. Observe these condi- 
tions, and if your birds are right. 
that is, fully matured pullets or vig- 
orous year-old hens—you should have 
a fine egg basket and be sending sey- 
eral dozen weekly to market and rak- 
ing in the top price—for the near- 
by strictly fresh product, they sold 
for twenty-five cents on Saturday 
last, and the actual cost to manu- 
facture is just seven cents per dozen, 
and all you get over this is profit. 
Why, it’s like finding money. 
UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





From Alliance Lecturer Cates. 


Messrs. Editors: After spending 


ten days in Warren County I am at 


home for a few days. I wish I could 
paint a picture of the many good and 
true men and women of Warren so 
that all the readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer could see them as T 
have. I will not begin to call names, 
for I would have to name about half 
the county and then some of the 
best would be left out. So I will just 
say I met with a warm welcome, and 
among such intelligent people I met 
with success. I visited all the old 
Alliances and a number of other 
places and left the Alliance spread- 
ing like a green bay tree. May it 
continue to grow until every farmer 
in the county shall find a resting 
place under its sheltering shade. 

I find the old Farmers’ Alliance is 
growing more popular each day and 
I do believe the day is not far dis- 
tant when its power for good will be 
felt in every nook and corner of out 
Commonwealth. 

And now I want to say to all the 
more than forty Alliance counties. 
let us realize the opportunity and 
be up and doing. We are nearing 
the end of another year’s work, and 
yet much can be done before the next 
county meeting. Let us make the 
most of the remaining time and come 
up to our January quarterly meeting 
with a splendid record of the past 
and encouragement for the future. 

We have muck to be proud of to- 
day. Had it not been for organiza- 
tion, the spirit of which was born in 
the Farmers’ Alliance twenty years 
ago, millions of dollars would have 
been lost to the Sunny South this 
year. Let us look well to our Sub 
Alliance meetings, for on them de- 
pends the success of the county 
meetings. 

Let me say to the men and women 
who promised to look after the inter- 
est of The Progressive Farmer in the 
many Sub Alliances that I have or- 
ganized in the last two years: Do 
your level best from now until Christ- 
mas. No one will think less of you 
because you ask him or her for their 
subscription. You can truthfully say 
to them that it’s the best and cheap- 
est farm paper in the South—and 
then it’s our paper. Write to the 
Editor and tell him some of the many 
good things you see and hear and let 
him feel that his faithful service and 
painstaking efforts are appreciated 
by a loving and loyal host of sub- 
seribers and friends. 


H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Common sense and the New Testa- 
ment may be relied upon to give for- 
ever, as they have until now, the true 
trend to Christianity as it goe> forth 
to meet the religious need of the 
world.—Rev. A. A. Berle. 


you want winter eggs. | 








TO DELICATE WOMEN 


You will never get well and strong, bright, hap- 
py, hearty and free from pain, until you buiJd up your 
agen with a nerve refreshing, blood-making 
onic, like 


Wines (ardu 
It Makes Pale Cheeks Pink 


It is a pure, harmless, medioinal tonic, made from vegetable 
ingredients, which relieve female pain and distress, such as headache, 
backache, bowel ache, dizziness, chills, scanty or profuse menstru- 
ation, dragging down pains, ete. ; 

It fs a building, strength-making medicine for women, the only 
medicine that is certain to dc you good. Try it. 


Sold by every druggest in $1.00 bottles. 


WRITE US A LETTER “YOU ARE FRIENDS 


freely and frankly, in strictest confid-| of mine,’’ writes Mrs. F. L. Jones, of 
. ce, telling us all your symptorss and | Gallatin, Tenn.: 

troubl-s. We will send free advice| ‘‘For since taking Cardul | have 
(in plain sealed envelope), how to! gained 35 Ibs., and am in better health 
curethem. Address: Ladies’ Advisory | than for the past 9 years. | tell my 
Dept., The Chatéanooga Medicine Co.,| husband that Cardui ‘s worth Its 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - _ | weight in gold to all suffuring ladies,’’ 










































CLIMB OVER— All Stock SQUARE 

Can’t Hurt It Proof MESH 

is built scientifically. We make our own wire and | 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given fo the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


Dillon = Griswold Wire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Il. 
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FERTILIZERS } 





The manufacture of Fertilizers is not 
an incidental feature of our busiiess—it is 
our SPECIALTY. Our equipment, long 
experience, and expert knowledge in the 
manufacture of our goods, enables us to 
produce the best goods for your crops. 
Try them and you will always want them. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


L. A. CARR, MGR., DURHAM, N. C. 


Ask your dealer for V-C. goods, and 
take no other. Send us your name for 
our mailing list so you will get our 1906 


Almanac. 
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When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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GRESSIVE 
ARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
(Organised 1908.) 


CLARENCE H. Pok, President. 
T. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 








OFFICE: . 10 Wust MARTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year $1.00 
Bingle subscription, 6 MONDE ....0ccrccccree 055 
subseription, $ monthe............ anita ae 


SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
bis copy of the r discontinued at expira- 
tion su ption, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the pe r from the mails is 
to me responsible for payment of sub- 

ption, and all arrearages must be pai 

when paper is ordered stopped. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, December 11, 1905. 


Prices vate 4 115 
Prices this te last year O08 COS SSSSOHCOC CCC eS TK%@ 
Receipts to date . 9,141 pales 
Receipts same period last year......10,498 pales 


(PUeenme ete 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., December 11, 1905. 


Flour—winter Patents ...........0.0..0+.4.30 @ $4. 
« A Spring Patents............cccccccee wee 



























































W hea a 
Wheat, Southern 70@80 
Corn, Southern 1. Se 44@51 
Oats, No. 2 white. #8 
Bye, He. a 77 
Bu , fancy imitation coves 20 @ 21 
Butter, fancy creamery soni 
Butter, store packed 16 @ 16 
Sugar, fine granulated $4.10 
ugar, coarse granulated $6.1C 
Sma E SE REN 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, December il, 1905. 


Peanuts, Prime, ee  _ 
Extra Prime, N. O., bu...... paren 


P Prime, Virginia, bi. sttieaiwie 50 


















































6s Extra V ginia, ae 55 
as Fan t VAP GINIB..--cncccceseeeeencccees eecee 66 
” 8 , new. 90 
Corn, white, bu 7 
N. C. 0, hams new, lb eeeccooesoseesooes 1 16 
i” aides dull. 11@12 
se “6 4 shoulders et Pm “4 
. per dozen... 
Stix Pas, grown agi 
“ spring si 156@ 
Turkeys, live...... a“ = 
bd PE csccncbeensssecsoserniascs.<ateeeee Po 
Beeswax 27 
Bweet potatoes, b 0g 
wee » OU 
Bost aatile " 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs SSCHHSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSEE SES EEEFESESE eeceseoeesee 1, 
eee -+-Be80 
BEGIN, TAF. GIO. vcscsscescscsesececsesc2---ascsnceecseces BE 
I atidhdissssccnntninnianesenanniebnineds<caseceroonione 8 





OHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., December 11, 1906 























Chickens—spring 12@25 
Eggs 24@2 
Ducks 25 
Hens—per head 80 
Corn 75 
Oate—feed 45@ 50 
_ See 85 
Te enniicnstiiieticicanatiiibsciasnncanscnnmitanndns 24 


RICHMOND TOBACOO. 


RICHMOND, VA., December 11, 1905, 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 


























BRIGHT TOBACOO—REORDERED, 
Smokers—Common ccee vepasneweecssee 7.00 to & 9. 
Medium 9 1 


Lugs 8.50 to 6.00 
Bhort leav...... . 6.00 to 800 
Medium leaf 7.00 to 900 
Long leaf eevceece ee eee 8.00 to 11.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 

Lugs..... 8.50 to 600 
EE TT 6.00 te 860 
Medium leaf ian 700 to 9.00 
MIIIIEIET cubencscedsccccmenanscsnecccocessonee 900 to 10.00 
TN RE aeers 10.00to 15.00 

00 























50 to 11650 

Pine esis 12.00 to 1800 
Cutters—Common Seecoesseseeceseses cee 11.00 to 12 50 
Medium 18.00 to 1400 
Fine e Seseebsnssseneene 14.50 to 16 00 
Fancy 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillers—Common eeeee ececeosoesseeseeees 7.00 to & 00 
Medium SOCCCOCOE COeSES eeeeeeeeresee eeececees +) 00 to 10 00 
ee eescee 10 50 to ll 60 
Fine......... etece Ci 12.50 to 14 00 
——— ee ssearick 14.00 to 1600 
GE SE RR 17.00 to 20.00 
eecece MOSS SESESS OOS SOSOSS OOO ECOEOE caer ce 25.00 to 8n 00 
Fine...cce. Heetoncce @eccececee eee ccccccceeseos $2.50 to 87.50 
Fancy - -- 40.00 to 45.00 





SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 


Primings $ 1.50 to $ 2.76 

Lose’ een - re — to 4 
me SeeeceSSSeeeseteoce e t i. 

Short feat... “ 


eee 6.00 to 7.60 
Long leaf 7.00 to 9.00 
Wrappers x 10.09 to 15,09 

















BOSTROM-BRADY LEVELS AT 

AT A. & M. COLLEGE. 
West Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 18, 1905. 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co., 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: We have used your 

Farm Levels upon the College Farm 
and with our classes, and find that 
they give good satisfaction, especial- 
ly with the telescopic sight adjust- 
ment. They are simple, easy to man- 
ipulate and just the thing for every- 
day work upon the farm. 

Yours sincerely, 


C. K. McCLELLAND. 





CAUSTIC BALSAM GOOD FOR 
SHOE BOILS. 


Stanbridge Station, Quebec, Can- 
ada, Nov. 5, 1908.—The Lawrenee- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—I en- 
close $1.50 for one bottle of your 
Gumbalt’s Caustic Balsam. It is a 
fine medicine for all bunches where 
a blister is needed. You can recom- 
mend it for canker in dogs’ ears, one 
part of Balsam to three parts of vas- 
eline. Ihave used it for shoe boils 
where they were old and hard, by 
injecting the Balsam into the _ boils 
with a hypodermic syringe.—Thos. 


G. Gibson. 


Extra Fine Cabbage Plants 


READY NOW!) = 


Succession, Early Flat Dutch, Jersey Wake- 
field and Charleston Wakefield. Price $1.25 
r thousand, large lots $100 per thousand, 
. Oo. b. Express, Charleston. 
Terms cash with order. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, 
MOUNT PLEASANT, South Carolina. 


$3.00 AN AGRE .8°citmate. Addrops 
GILES FRUIT COLONY, Swann Sta., N.C. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATKS OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, eacb 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts Jess than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 























FOR SALE—Five White Holland Turkeys, 
foms. pure bred. P ice right. S. BUR- 
WELL, Jr., Kittrel, N. C. 


NICE FULL BRONZE TURKEYS, Toms, 
ren Hens, $2.00. P. G. HERMAN, Conover, 








CLAY PEAS, $1.15 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Asheville. R. 8S. GIBBS, Mars Hill, N. C. 





LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRES at 
farmers’ prices. Fast - gee while youn 
and very he Apply to A. C. GREE 
ae .-C.,or E. W. GREEN, Wakefield, 





KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us. 
ing Keith's Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal. or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it bas no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
aT. write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
on, N.C. 





KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS - 
the pearl of the great Southwest? She’s 
growing rapidly; her climate is mild and 
healthful; her laws are just and taxes light. 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
transportation and communication. Hos- 
pitable people. If you would better your 
condition in life, write for information along 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs, 
Secretary Immigration and Industrial 7 - 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 





WANTED—A foreman for farm for 1906; 
must be sober, reliable, and not afraid of 
hard work. Give references, J. B. G., care 
Progressive Farmer. 





WANTED—Nice Ash timber, and pay casb 
money for ail tracts close to Rail-Road. U1 
delivered on cars. Write, state vantity you 
bave and Rail-Road distance, E C. BRIN 
SER & SONS, Wise N. C. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Vock to 1m- 
rove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
a =. by MRS. U. C. MOORK, Charlotte, 


ome AN he — for oung Meriuo 
ms an uroc Jerse igs. SAM 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. 3 . — 

















You too would have to build bigger barns if you would 
only listen to reason and “‘increase your yields per acre” 
by enriching your soil and feeding your plants with 
that wonder-worker, 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer. 


It has been the tremendous success of many farmers all over the South, 
who started life with only a few acres and a one-hurse plow. Now, 
after using these fertilizers for many years, these farmers are rich. 
Read what they sayin ouralmanac. Ask your dealer for it, or send 
6c. in stamps to pay cost of ee and postage onacopy. Be sure 
and ask for Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, and accept no substitute, 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. 


MO. Montgomery, Ala. 
aera ‘ Charleston, 8. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
TX Baltimore, Md. Shreveport, La. 


: ar 
CruNIZeTS 


cae Increase Your Yields Per Acre 


er 
— 








STRONGEST, MOST PERFECT MADE 
The “‘Gantt’’ Pat- 
ent Cotton Plant- 
ers, Guano Dis- 
tributors and 


Grain Drills 


Are the best implements 
for the purpose ever put 
on the market. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. For 
illustrated catalogue and 
prices call on your mer. 
chant or write 


The 


Gantt Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga. 























“TI would not take $60 00_for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. Hough. 


“TIT would not 
take $150.00 for my 


Cole Planter if T 
could not get an- 


other.’"—Edward 
Scholtz. 


Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at} same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perf: ct Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beaus, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG.60., — Gharlotte, N. 6. 
666686 


No Smoke House. Smoke mest with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 


ld . Send for ¢ 
Guan ke Krauser & Bro. Milton. Pe 
SS al 
When writing advertisers, pleas 


mention this paper. 








NURSERIES 


JW.A.BEAR prop. 
PALATHA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE L/$T 








Ss ow 





THE WERE CAM WILLS OUR PLANERSare made 
Best.Cheapest— Patent of best materials and 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try 
Mid. Salem: iran Works eeamih sanae 

Winetor-Salam, N.C. “Weenie we 





i ed Toott 
lid and Insert 3 ; 
— in stock and sold # 
Factory prices. 
Write oid our Catalogee tg 
SALE MIRON MCE 


Write for Our New Cataloguc K-S. 
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